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GENTLE WORDS. 


A young rose in summer time 
Is beautiful to me, 

And glorious the many stars 
That glimmer on the sen: 

But gentle words and loving hearts 
Aud hands to clasp my own, 

Are better than the Rircst flowers 
Or stars that ever shone. 


The sun may warm the grass to life, 
The dew, the drooping flower, 

And eyes grow bright and watch the light 
Of Autumn’s opening hour— 

But words that breathe of tenderness, 
Aud smiles we kuow are true, 

Are warmer than the summer time, 
And brighter than the dew. 


It is not much the world can give 
With all its subtle art, 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart ; 

But ob, if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautifal is earth! 


— 


POETS AND FLOWERS. 
[Second Paper.] 


Flowers are such beautiful objects, so aceite in loveliness, so faith- 
fully represent all shades of thought—of childhood’s careless hours, man- 
hood’s recreation, and age’s solace—that we cannot wonder at the fre- 
quent mention made of them by poets. In all times they have been es- 
pecially favourites of the bards, who have found in them a world of 
matchless similes, a perpetual harvest of exquisite images. The pages 
of Holy Writ contain many interesting examples of the moral hid in 
flowers: their frail and transitory nature was tco apt an illustration of 
human life to escape the notice of the inspired penmen. How many of 
the great and the good have entertained a reverent love for flowers! In 
many parts of the world flowers have been used as emblems of a reli- 
gious feeling, and offered on altars: they adorned the triumph, the festi- 
val, and bri ; or lightened suffering, and beautified death. How many 
flowers yet retain the uames given to them by our devout Catholic fore- 
fathers! and how many bewitching fables are associated with their bril- 
liant tints and graceful forms! The Medici, so famed for their love of 
the beautiful, are said to have been the first to open a flower-garden to 
the public: it was not the least of the pleasures which they conferred on 
the citizens of Florence: and in the old Italian poets we find abundant 
proofs of the delight they took in flowers. 

Lord Bacon says of a garden, that “it is the purest of human plea- 
sures ;” and according to the author of Night Thoughts, “a garden weeds 
the mind: it weeds it of worldly thoughts, and sows celestial seed in 
their stead.” But to go back to glorious old Chaucer, hear what he sings 
of the daisy— 





‘When the month of May 
Is come, and I can hear the small birds sing, 
And the fresh flowers have beguu to spring, 
Good-by, my book ! devotion too, good by! 
Now this peculiar frame of mind have I, 
That among ull the flowers of the mead, 
L love the most that flower, white and red, 
Which men in our town the daisy name. 

oe * * * 


I might, day by day, 
Dwell all throughout the jolly month of May, 
Withouten sleep, withouten meat or drink: 
Adown full softly | began to sink, 
And leaning ou my elbow and my side, 
Through the whole day | shaped me to abide, 
For nothing else, and J shall tell no lie, 
But ou the daisy for to feed mine eye, 
That has good reason why men call it may 
The daisy, otherwise the eye of day, 
The empress and the flower of flowers all ; 
I pray to God that fair may it befall, 
And all that love the flowers for her sake.” 


Gavin Douglas, a Scottish puet of the fifteenth century, describes the 
flowers which make their appearance in Maf, in quaint anguage— 


“ The daisy did on-breid her crownal small 

And every flower unlappit in the dale. ; 

Sere downis small on dentillion sprang, 

The young green-bloomed strawberry-leaves amang ; 
Jimp jerytlouirs thereon leaves unshet, 

Fresh primrose and the purpour violet; 

Heavenly lilies, with lockerand toppis white, 
Opened and show their crestis remedite.” 


The daisy seems to have attracted notice when other flowers have been disre- 
garded. Some touching lines were written some years since by a per- 
son in India, who found an English daisy in a box of roots which had 
been sent out to him. The gaudy flowers of the East were all forgotten 


in the humble memorial of home—of the cool and green meadows of 
—— Shakspeare did uot forget the “ cheerful flower” in his spright- 
ly lines. 


“ When daisies pied and violets blue, 


“‘ An instinct call it, a blind sense; 

A happy genial influence, 

Coming, one knows not how, nor whence, 

Nor whither going;” 

betraying some of the rapturous feeling described by Chaucer. We 
need do no more than allude to Burns: his beautiful lines to the dai- 
sy— 
“Wee, modest, crimsoa-tipped flower ”— 
are so well known, as to have become a household poem. 
Notwithstanding the succession of flowers, from tne 


‘“‘ Chaste snow-drop, veuturous harbinger of spring, 
And pensive monitor of fleeting years,” 


chilled by the frosty breath of February, to the asters that linger until 
the early frosts of October have dyed the autumn woods, poeta have done 
homage to them all. In the masque, Pan’s Anniversary, Ben Jonson in- 
troduces one of the nymphs singiug— 


“Strew, strew the glad and smiling ground 
With every flower, yet not confound 
The primrose droy, the spring's own spouse, 
Bright days-eyes, and the lips of cows, 
The garden-star, the queen of May, 
The rose, te crown the holiday.” 


A shepherd standing by, however, enumerates several others which should 
alsu be brought— 


“Fair ox-eye, goldy-locks, and columbine, 
Pinks, garlands, king-cups, and sweet sops-iu-wine, 
Blue harebells, pagles, pansies, calaminth, 
Flower-gentle, und the fair-haired hyacinth, 
Bring rich carnations, flower-de-luces, lilies, 
The chequed, end purple-ringed daffudillies.” 
Daffodils seem to have been held in much favour by our old poets, if we 


may judge from the frequent mention they make of them; Speuser says 
in the ‘ Shepherd's Calendar” — 


Rather than all his spirits choke 
With exhalations of dirt ana smoke 1” 

The writings of Spenser abound with allusions to flowers, often so beau. 
tifally interwoven with ithe subject, as to render quotation difficult. 
When Sir Guyon steps ashore with the lady on the beautifal isle— 


“ The fields did laugh, the flowers did freshly spring, 
The trees did bud, and early blossoms bore.” 


And in his poem of ‘ The Guat,” how skilfully he represents the shep 
herd at the tomb, where 

“ Round about he taught sweet flowers to grow ; 

The rose ingrained in pure scarlet dye, 

The lily fresh; and violet below ; 

The marigold; and cheerful rosemary ; 

The Spartan myrtle, whence sweet gum does flow ; 

The purple hyacinth ; and tresh costmary ; 

And saffron, sought for in Cicilian soil ; 

And laurel, the ornament of Phabus’s toil.” 





And, again, in one of his sonnets, after comparing his lady to the most 
as flowers, he ends by saying, * but her sweet odour did them all 
excel.” 

It is not with flowers as with works of art, or the toys of fashion; the 
most costly are not always the most esteemed. The humble daisy, as 
we have seen, flourishes in the writings of the first of poets; so another 
of our spring visitants has been set in verse. Shakspeare makes of the 
“‘ cowslip’s bell” a fitting lurking place for Ariel; and the fairy says of 
her queen, ia reply to Puck— 

“ The cowslips tal! her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spois you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours; 
In those freckles live their savours; 
I must go seck some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear.’ 


The cowslip, tee, appears among other flowers in “ Comus;” and Her- 
rick in the “ Meadows” tells how maidens 





“Strowe me the ground with daffadowndillies, 
And cowslips, and king-cups, and loved lilies.”’ } 


Herrick, whose poemsare models of melodious gladness—lyrical sacrmons 
—addresses them thus— 


“Fair datfodils, we weep to see 
You haste away go soon; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his nuon: 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasteuing day 
Has run 
But to the even song; 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along.” 
And Miltou marshals flowers in imperishable verse— 


“ Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted cro wtoe and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet; 
The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad eccbenitaity wears, 
Bid amaranthus a‘l his beauty shed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears." 


The auther of *‘ Paradise Lost” had an exquisite perception of the beauty 
and poetry of flowers. How the memory of them haunted him in his 
blindness, we may judge by the touching lines— 


“ Seasons return, but not to me returns, 

Day, or the sweet approach of eve or morn, 

Or sights of vernal bloom, or sammer’s rose.” 
Eve’s nuptial bower is described as adorned with 
‘“* Each beauteous flower, 
Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 
Reared high their flourished heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic ; «nderfoot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Broidered the ground, more coloured thar with stone 
Of costliest emblem.” 





And again, in Adam’s farewell to Paradise— 


—* Oh flowers ! 

That never willin other climate grow, 

My early visitation and my last 

At ev’n, which I bred up with tender hand 

From the first opening bud, and gave ye names' 

Whe now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount?” 
The cg is often spoken of by the poets: in that exquisitely- 
musical poem, “ L’Allegro,” Milton tells of hearing the lark 

“ Through the sweet brier, or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine;”’ 
confounding the latter with the honeysuckle: but eglantine is the old 
English name for the sweet brier rose. Spenser says— 
“ Sweet is the rose, but grows upon a brere; 

Sweet is the eglantine, but pricketh nere.” 
And Shakspeare has interwoven it with other floral favourites in the 
lines— 

“I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 





And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
And lady-smocks ali silver white, | 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” | 


Wordsworth says that the dat®¥assames many different characters ashe | 
sits to wath it— 
“A nun demure of lovely port; 


| 

A sprightly maiden of Love’s court, | 
In thy simplicity the sport | 

OF all temptations; 
A queen in crown of rubies drest; 
A starveling in a scanty vest; 
Are all, as seems to suit thee best, 

Thy appellations,” 


The poet further tells us that he owes tu the contemplation— 


Where oxslips and the nooding violet grows, 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk roses, and with eglantine.” 


We are indebted for the jessamine to the warm south: the double va- 
riety of this delicate flower was so highly prized on its first introduction 
into Ttaly from Spain, that the governor of Pisa kept asentry constantly 
on guard over the plaut. “ Luxuriant above all,” writes Cowper— 


. The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets; 
The deep dark green of whose unvarnished leaf 
Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more 
The bright profusion of her scattered stars.” 
Cowley, who entertained a poet’s love for the beauties of nature, in- 
quires— 
“Who that has reason, and his smell, 
Would not among roses and jasmine dwell, 


‘- With wicker arks did come, 
To kiss and bear away 
The richer cowslips home.” 
In “The Pieture,” a poem by Hughes, a writer seldom quoted, we 
read— 
“So from every flower and plant 
Gather first the immortal paint. 
} Fetch me lilies, fetch me roses, 
Daisies, violets, cowslip-posies.” 
Who thai. ha® travelled, has not remarked the cottage gardens which 
bordef, at frequent intervals, the highways and byways of ft 
These mark the taste of their owners; and wherever a love of Howers 
prevails, we may reckon upon finding a certain degree of refinement and 
gentleness of character. Flowers, whether wild or cultivated, are the 
most graceful and impressive omens nature’s humanising influences; and 
many a weary heart has acknowledged their soothing power, and learned 
wisdom from their mute yet eloquent teaching. Shakepeare wrote— 
“‘ The rose looks fair; but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 
The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses : 
But, for their virtue ouly is their show; 
They live unwooed, and unrespected fade ; 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made.” 


It is easy to understand how the Tulipomania may have originated in the 
enthusiasm of some devoted cultivator of flowers. He had tended and 
watched them so long, that at last he knew not where to set a limit to 
their value. Nature speaks to the heart in a thousand ways, giving rise 
to emotions as various: the same objects will excite joyousness, melan- 
choly, pleasure and pain, hope and despondency, according to the state 
of = dy of those to whom they are presented. Thomson has a beautiful 
passage— 
“ Fair-handed spring anbosoms every grace; 

Throws out the snowdrop, and the crocus first ; 

The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyauthus of unnumbered dyes ; 

The yellow wallflower stained with iron-brown ; 

And lavish stock that scents the garden round ; 

From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed 

Anemonies: auriculas enriched 

With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves; 

And full ranunculas of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip race, where beauty plays 

Her idle freaks : 

No gradual bloom is wanting ; from the bud, 

First-born of spring, to summer’s musky tribes: 

Nor hyacinths, of purest virgin white, 

Low bent, and blushing inward ; nor jonquils, 

Of potent fragrance ; nor Narcissus fair, 

As o’er the fabled fountain hanging still ; 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay spotted pinks : 

Nor, showered from every bush, the damask rose, 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 

With hues on hues expression canuot paint, 

The breath of nature, and her endless bloom,” 

—— 
A GREYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE AND LITERARY MEN—ANECDOTES. 


Anecdotes of the Jate Charles Mathews, the Comedian—The Poet Campbell; his Va- 


nity as anauthor rebuked by a pious Shoemeker; Malicious Pleasantry in Ridicule of 
bis Slowness in Composition; His Philanthropic Exertioos for Human Improve- 
ment; his deep Dejection at their occasional Failure; the Picture of the Gipsy Girl; 
a Fit of Hiypochondria ; his Library in Victoria-square; bis Burial in Westminster 
Abbey 


MATHEWS. 


Of the late Charles Mathews, the comedian, one of the most entertain- 
ing members of Hill's Sydenham company, my memory retains few, ifany, 
gleanings which have uot ulready been given to the public, in the fall 
land delightful Biography written by his widow.. This lady, whom to 





| know is to esteem, [am proud to reckon among my literary acquain 
| tance, and gladly do I avail myself of this opportunity to waft to her all 
| cordial good wishes from my “loopholes of retreat,” as well as to express 


a hope that she may give to the world another volume of those “ Anec 
| dotes of Actors,” and “ Desultory Recollections,” of which her store is 80 
| copious, and which none can narrate so pleasantly. The matchless power 
of mimicry possessed by Charles Mathews, far from being confined to 
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mere vocal flexibility, extended to the mind. look, avd manner of th 
original ; so that the hearer was not less surprised by his intuition into 
character than by a copy of every external manifestation so faithful and 
minute, that you seemed to behold a temporary metempsychosis. He 
was, indeed, ‘ 
Proteus for shape and mocking-bird for tongue. 

To possess such an unfailing source of merrimentis a perilous temptation 
to its abuse; but he was too polite’ and kiud-hearted tu give unnecessary 
pain to any one, and knowing his mirth-provoking weapon to be irresis- 
tible, wielded it charily andconsiderately. Properly jealous of his great 
conversational talent, in which few men exceeded him, I have known 
him resist every solicitation to mimetic display, especially in great houses, 
if he had any reason to suspect that he had been invited, like Samson, to 
make sport for the Philistine lords. So well was he aware that “a jest's 
prosperity lies in the ear of him who hears it,” that an evidently uncon- 
genial company would seal his mouth for a whole evening; while to an 
audience that could appreciate and laugh heartily at his waggery, he 
would pour forth its inexhaustible stores without solicitation or stint. 

This was eminently the case at our Noctes Sydenhamice, where every 
boon companion could salute his brother guest with “ Hey, fellow, well 
met;” where all gravity was prohibited; where each guest was Sure to 
understand a joke when he heard it; whither every one came with a full 
determination to laugh anddrown care. Small was the chance of escape 
for the luckless wight who presented any peculiarity which Mathews 
could seize and parody; what then must have been the predicaiaent of 
our host, who was all peculiarity ; who was considered fair game by all 

ests; and who was thus run down, like Actwon, by his own merry 
} ? And yet the subject of this cursory notice, however prompt and 
volibin in general, was apt to lose his readiness at any unexpected en- 
countering. On my return from the continent, after an absence of three 
years, I ran over to Worthing where he was then acting, to pay him a 
visit, when, after the first hearty salutation and an expression of surprise, 
he looked confused, and seemed quite at a loss what to say next. To re- 
lieve his embarrassment I asked after our old friend of Sydenham, the 





Che Alvion. 


“as I don't exactly know whom you mean by the celebrated Mr. Thomas 


Campbell.’ 


‘:* Oh, sir,’ cried the fellow, I mean Mr. Thomas Campbell, the 


African missionary—I never heard of any other !”” ’ 
“ An ignorant Maggletonian rascal!” ejaculated the bard, in narrat- 

ing this misadventure, “ I'll never buy another pair of boots of him as 
long as I live.” ; ‘ : 
| The poet’s residence among the grave ee did not destroy his 
| taste for jocular quirk and quiddity, forhe addressed from that quarter 
| a poetical epistle to the writer of these notices, full of puns and verbal 
conceits, toone of which I remember his alluding after his return to 
| England. A reference having been made to him upon some question of 
| chronology, he exclaimed, , 

| + That isa point which you should never apply to a Scotch Cam’el 
| L-aus he did always pronounce his own name}, the whole clan have short 
, memories, and I shall never forget my amazement when I first saw an 
| African camel carrying a load of dates without the least apparent incon- 
| venience.” 
| | have heard him state, that whena chiid, knowing nothing of his 


| animal namesake, he felt offended at the association, on reading in the 


| Old Testament, that Jacob had‘ much cattle, asses and camels,”’ but he 
| probably did not expect this anecdote to be taken au pied de la 


lettre. 

Though he did not affect the character of a professed wag, he would 
sometimes indulge a vein of quiet, caustic drollery that might have en- 
titled him to his diploma as a successful jester, one instance of which I 
cannot refrain from recording. 

It may be in the recollection of my elderly readers that, earl 
in the career of Napoleon he gave orders for seizing a German bouksel- 
ler named Palm, who had published a libel against his person and go- 
vernment, for which offence he was brought to a court martial and shot. 
Some time subsequent to this occurrence, the eminent firm of Long- 
man & Co., after one of their annual book sales, gave adinner to which 
were invited the principal publishers of London, as well as a few 





simple mention of whose name operating a8 a sort of charm, he instantly 
mimicked his voice and manner, a guttural “ Pooh, pooh, — Ber | 
i tions, running on without a moment’s pause, until he had | 
Sek ges wast amusing sccount of all our old fellow Symposiarchs. It 
might have been said, without a catachresis, that he became himself | 
ain as soon as he had threwn himself into aiyther; he recovered his 
presence of mind by assuming that of an absent purty. - 

His many bodily infirmities, and more especially the sad accident that 
lamed him for life, had tended to irritate a temper which his extreme | 
sensitiveness sometimes rendered toucyy, thougl his nature was always 
kind and genial. Among his little prandial oe was a vehement 
objection to mock-turtle soup, on account of some unwholesome ingredi- | 
ent with which, as he asserted, it was usually thickened. Once I met | 
him at a party where several servants in succession having offered him a | 

plate of his “ pet abhorrence,” he at length lost his patience, uttered an | 
angry “ No, I tell you!” and petulantly tossing up his elbow at the same | 
time, upset a portion of the rejected compound upon his sleeve. Next 
day I again encountered him at dinner, when he related what;had occur- ; 
fm exclaiming, ‘‘1 am delighted beyond measure that my coat is spoiled ; 
I have locked it up; I wouldn’t have it cleaned for twenty pounds; call 
to-morrow, and I’ll show you the sleeve; it stands of itself, stiffas the | 
arm of astatue. You wouldn't believe me when I teld you, cn good au- | 
thority, that the lawyers sold all their old parchments to the pastrycooks, | 
to make some: villanous stuff called glaize or gelatine, or in plain English | 
gue, out of which they manufactare jelly, or sell it to our poisoning cooks 
who put it into their-mock-turtle, ‘to make the gruel thick ane slab.’ ”’ 

“ [have heard of a man eating his own words,” said James Smith, ‘“ but 
if your statement be true, a man may unconsciously have eaten his own | 
hand and deeds.” 

“He may, he may!’’ cried Mathews. ‘“ Egad, my friend, I thank you | 
for the hint, it explains all about my confounded indigestion. Doubtless 
I have some other man’s wi// in my stomach, which renders’ it so insubor- 
dinate to my own will; I myself love roast pork and p!um-pudding, but 
this alien wiil, transferred from some lawyer's office to my intestines, will | 
not allow me to digest theth. You have heard of the fellow with a bad 
asthma who exclaimed, “If once I can get this troublesome breath out of 
my body, I'll take good care it shall never get in again;’ and I may well 
say the same of this parchment usurper who has taken possession of my 
stomach. How he got there is the wonder, for years have elapsed since 
T swallowed glue—Ii mean jelly or mock-turtle.”’ 

Grievously was he annoyed by the lateness of the dinners, whereby 
people condemned themselves to two or three previous dark and idle | 
hours of intolerable ennui. These dark hours, indeed, constituted his 
béte noire, and formed the subject of his incessant complaint; nor did he 
fail to enter an additional protest when the long-deferred meal was not 
punctually served. 

“ Nowadays,” I once heard him say, “I never know at what hour I 
may expect to get anything to eat; but last week I was informed toa | 
minute when I could not get a mouthful. While posting to Liverpool, | 
where I had an appointment to attend a rehearsal, the sharp air made me | 
uncommonly hungry, and as I perceived a decent read-side inn, with the 
landlord standing at the door, I told the postillion to draw up, and called 

out from the window of the chaise, 

“Landlord, have you got anything hot in the house?’ 

“* No, sir.’ 

“* Anything cold in the house ?’ 

“ «No, sir.’ 

“The deuse! what then have you got in the house?’ 

** An execution, sir.’ 

‘“« Poor fellow, sorry for you. Drive on, postilion.’ ” 

And this reminds me of another anecdote which—butif I run on in 
this manner [ shall never have done, and I might unconsciously be re- 
peating stories inserted in the delightful biography to which the reader 

as already been referred. An author's vanity and a greybeard’s licence 
may, perhaps, plead to excuse when I state, iu conclusion, that on the 
death of this unrivalled comedian and excellent man, I was honoured by 
an application from his family to write a poetical inscription for his tomb- 
stone in St. Andrew’s charch, Plymouth; which melancholy duty [ per- 
formed, and gave vent to my feelings of sorrow and respect in a subse- 
quent and longer tribute to his memory. 


! 


} 


THE POET CAMPBELL. 


The man of the highest literary eminence among the visitors to Hill’s 
cottage, at Sydenham, was indisputably the poet Campbell, and to him 
euian, I ought, perhaps, to have given precedence in the series uf 
sketches which I am about to attempt. In this instance, however, mine 
will be hardly a sketch, hardly an outline, since his friend, Mr. Cyrus 
Redding, is contributing to the New Monthly Magazine a succession ot pa- 
pers which will contribute 4 portraiture much more finished and accurate 
than any that I could delineate. Another of his friends, Dr. William 
Beattie, who attended him during his last illness at Boulogne, and who 
has procured for the purpose a valuable mass of documents and let- 
ters, has announced his intention of publishing a regular biography ; so 
that there is — left for the present writer but to pick up such an- 
ecdotical strays and waifs as may, perchance, have escaped the know- 
ledge, or have been deemed hardly worth the gathering, of other and 
more regular collectors. Though few men were more competent to dis- 
cuss elevated and learned subjects, and to convey information as well as | 
to confer pleasure by his manner of treating them, the poet, who was | 
naturally sociable and hilarious, loved to unbend Apollo’s bow, and to | 
indulge in the gibes, aud gambols, and flashes of merriment “that were 
wont to set the table in aroar.’’ In these moods he would freely com- 


of the most eminent authors, including the subject of this notice. After 
dinner, the conversation turned upon the daily aggressions and enormi- 
ties of Bonaparte, who was anathematised as a tyrant and a monster, to 
whom it was impossible to ascribe a single good action. . 

“‘ Not one—not one—not one,” was assentingly echoed by three times 
as many loyal bibliopolists. 

“Egad, gentlemen,” said the poet with an arch smile, “1 cannot 
quite agree with ye. Ye seem, all of ye, to forget that he once shot a 

r! 

Few writings have attained long endurance which have not required a 
length of time for their composition; a literary as well as natural law 
seeming to require that longevity should demand an extended period ox 
gestation. An elephant is not prolific, but its offspring outlives whole 
generations of the inferior animals whose incubation is of more frequent 
recurrence. Drudgesare manually and mechanically quick, because they 
are intellectually slow ; men of genius are tardy, because the fertility of 
their minds supplies a superabundance of thought, aod their high 
standard of taste renders them fastidious in the choice and perfection of 
their materials. Their’s is literally l’embarras des richesses, and such 
was especially the case with Campbell, the disbursement of whose men 
tal opulence was checked and controlled by his high appreciation of art, 
as} well as by his fear of compromising, in inferior works, the great 
reputation he had already acquired. In the sunset of his iife, the shadow 
of his own greatness frightened him, and yet he felt the necessity 
of keeping his name betore the public, lest it should be forgotten. 
He knew that he could outstrip others, but the difficulty was to surpass 
himself. 

“ My good friend,” he once said to me, “if an author does not go for- 
wards he goes backwards; the world will not suffer him to stand still 
When he has a hungry reputation to sustain, he is like a man with 
a ravenous beast in his house, he must feed it, or it will prey upon its 
owner.” 


invita Miverva; an irksome aud uncongenial task, in which he found 
it impossible to satisfy himself, even when the long protracted result 


the history of the picture, evidently quite unconscious of the hallucination 
the following narrative betrayed :— 

“1 was walking down Great Queen-street, when I saw this beautiful 
creature ina broker’s shop, gazing upon me with such a friendly smile 
that I instantly stood transfixed. So much was I smitten with the paint, 
ing, that I inquired the price, but finding that it was forty guineas, much 
more than [ could afford to give, I uttered a deep sigh, and walked on to 
Long Acre. But the gipsy was still before me, smiling at me as I pro- 
ceeded, and thus she continued to bless me with her lovely presence, 
until [ reached my home. Euen in the darkness of night it was just the 
same. I could not slepp, because those beautiful eyes were still benignly 
fixed upon mine; and in the morning I asked myself, why I should be 
made miserable by not possessing that which forty guineas would obtain. 
I procured the money, accordingly, hurried to secure my beauty—there 
she is—and I would not take a thousand guineas for her! See how she 
smiles upon me; so she does in whatever part of the room I may be 
placed, and when I quit the room. How can I be solitary with such 
a sweet companion? I talk to her constantly, and she always gives me 
a gracious reply. You laugh, and I don’t wonder. Mark you, I don’t 
say that you, or any one else, can hear her mellifluous voice ; but I do, and 
that is _— enough to make her society charming, and more than enough 
to supply the place of all other companionship.” 

— that it would be difficult, and, perhaps, hardly desirable to dis- 
pel an illusion which had a peculiar charm for his imaginative mind, I 
did not attempt to combat it, and willingly admitted the great beauty of 
his canvas innamorata. How long this species of nympholepey lasted, I 
cannot say; | was told he had completely chased aws, the vaporous 
clouds by which his fine mind had been depressed, but one subsequent 
return of his hypochondria fell within my own immediate cognisance. 

From time to time he would run down to the provincial town in which 
I reside, on which occasions he passed the greater part of the day with 
me as long as he remained. One afternoon he made his appearance, evi- 
dently in deep dejection of spirits, telling me that he had given up his 
chambers, and after having tied up all his money, between one and two 
hundred pounds, intending to bring it with him, he had ensconced him- 
self and his valise in the stage-coach, for the purpose of paying mea 
visit. When the coach arrived at Reigate, he suddenly recollected that 
he had left his money-bag on the table of his bed-room, whereupon he 
jumped ne out, ordered a post-chaise, urged the postillion to drive 
as fast as possible, sped back to London, and had the satisfaction to find 
that the landlady had tound and carefully locked up his treasure. The 
worthy dame, after having made him count it over in her presence, to be 
sure that nothing had been abstracted, again tied it up, secured it in his 
pocket, and the money-laden bard, throwing himself into another stage, 
finally reached his destination in safety. 

“ And why, in the name of wonder,” I demanded, “ did you not pay it 
into your banker’s? and for what earthly purpose can you have come 
hither with so large a sum of money ?”’ 

“Pay it into my banker’s!’’ exclaimed the poet, ‘why, my good 
friend, [ have just drawn it out. As to my purpose in doing so,1 will 
disclose it to you; but 1 doso in confidence. The fact is that I shall stay 
here for some time: I have secured capital apartments at the hotel; I 
shall live handsomely until th meney is all gone; I shall then take ad- 
vantage of some tine morning to go out in a boat, as if for the purpose of 
fishing ; and when we are at a sufficient distance from land, [ have made 
up my mind to jump overboard, that | may take my leave for ever of a 
good-for-nothing and ungrateful world, which no philenthropiat can im- 
prove, and which no gentleman can wish to live in—I beg your pardon; 
you are willing, I believe, to take a prolonged lease of life: Iam tired of 
mine, and care not how soon I get rid of it.” 

I treated this as a joke, or as the splenetic effusion of the minute; but 
his look and manner evinced a seriousness that pained and alarmed me. 
A few post-prandial glasses of wine, however, socompletely chased away 








| 


his blue devils, that he quickly became too much elevated in spirits to be 
quite guarded ia his language; and subsequent meetings gave me occa- 


| sion to observe, that very slight potations disturbed the equipoise of his 
With these feelings, he was the last man who should have uudertaken, | 
as he did in two or three instances, to get up a book for the publishers, 


| 


Wee Ne nenee | 
of his labours gave satisfaction to the public. More than once have } 


I beard him exclaim, when fritteriag away years upon the life of Mrs. 
Siddons,— 

*“‘Contound the woman. I wish her career had not been so monoto- 
nous and so virtuous, for it does not afford me any supplies either of inci- 


mind. Bracing air, change of scene, and a little cheerful society, having 
cured his morbid despondency, he returued to London in a few days, 
with his health invigorated, and his money-bag unemptied. 

The last time [ encountered my friend was at his own house in Vic- 
toria-square, Pimlico, where he took great delight in showing me his 
library,—a projecting skylight room, built at the back of the premises. 
“ This is much better than your stady,"’ he said, rubbing bis hands ; 
a library should be always lighted in this way; first, because it gives 
you the command of the whole wall for your books; and secondly, be- 


sé 


dent or of scandal; so that when I once get her off the stage of the | cause, instead of being tempted to sit at the window, and look out upon 


theatre, I have not a word more to say.” 
A professed scribe would have dilated, to any extent, upon every 


thing and nothing, however irrelevant the matter; a substitution for | 
genuine biography which Campbell was much too punctilious to | 


adopt. 

In ridicule of the imputed rareness and difficulty of his literary parturi- 
tion, more especially when the offspring of his throes was poetical, one 
of his waggish friends used gravely to assert, that on passing his residence, 
at the time that he was writing ‘ Theodoric,” he observed the knocker to 
be tied up, and the street in front of the house to be covered with straw. 
Alarmed at these appearances he gently rang the bell, and inquired 
anxiousiy after the poet's health. 

“Thank you, sir,” was the servaut’s reply, ‘‘ master is doing as weil as 
can be expected.”’ 

“Good heavens! as well as can be expected! what has happened to 
him?” 

** Why, sir, he was this morning delivered of a couplet !” 

With the enlarged and liberal feeling of all true poets, Campbell had 
ever been enthusiastically devoted to the cause of liberty and human ad- 
vancement. A philanthropist in the most exalted sense of the word, he 
had pleaded the cause of humanity againts the spoilers of Poland, the in- 
vaders of Spain, the enslavers of Greece, as well as against the bigots and 
oppressors of his native land. For many years had he fought the good 
fight, undauuted and unwavering ; but the continued disappointment of 
his cherished aspirations, that hope deterred which the most ardent and 
generous spirits ever find it the most difficult to endure with patience, 
combined with waning health and increasing years, finally preyed upon 
his noble mind, oppressing bim with occasional attacks of hypochondria, 
and a morbid despair of all human improvement. The sweetest wine is 
the soonest soured; and the milk of human kindness, wanting a fit reci- 
pient for its overflow, will sometimes turn to gall, and generate both 
mental and corporeal disturbance. For the frustration of his benevolent 
yearnings he could find little compensation in domestic enjoyment, the 
death of his wife and the mental imbecility of his son, an only child, 
whom he had been obliged to place under restraint, having consigned 
him toa sad and solitary home. Perchance some act of individual ingra- 
titude may have further helped to T'omonise his spirit; but whatever may 
have been the cause, the etfect was visible enough when, in one of my 
visits to the metropolis, I paid him my customary visit. Not without 
difficulty did | discover the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in which he had 
engaged a set of chambers. Various names were written on the door- 
post, but not that of which I was in search. I wandered from floor to 
tloor with no better result ; and at length I summoned the porteress from 
below, who told me where to find the door of my friend’s apartment; 
adding, that he would not have his name inscribed on it, because he did 
not want to be “ bothered with visitors.” 

Undiscouraged by this warning, I ventured to knock at the portal, 
which was opened by the bard himself, whowelcomed me with his usual 
cheerful cordiality, though his appearance led me to suspect that he was 
out of health and out of spirits. After the first salutations had been ex- 


changed, I made inquiry about the London University, knowing that he | 


| 
| 








living knaves and fools, you hold uninterrupted communion with the gur- 
rounding spirits of departed sages and philanthropists; or if you look 
upwards, you gaze out upon the pure and glorious heavens.” 

It-will be seen that there was still a touch of misanthropy ia his lan- 
puage i but it was literally a fagon de parler; it never reached his 
leart, 

Summoned to attend his burial, 1 performed the melancholy duty of 
following this eminent bard and distinguished man to his last, and 
most appropriate resting-place in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster 
Abbey. His faneral suggested to me a short poem, with the last stanza 
of which I will conclude this brief and slight notice of Thomas Camp- 

ell :— 
T.» me, the humblest of the mourning band. 
Who knew the bard thro’ many a changeful year, 
It was a proud, sad privilege to stand 
Beside his grave, aud shed a parting tear. 
Seven lustres had he been my friend, 
Be that my plea when I| suspend 
This all-unworthy wreath on such a poet's bier. 


—=a 
THE FINANCIAL PRESSURE. 


From the last Quarterly Review.—Continued. 

By the same statute which placed these restraints on the Bank of Eng: 
land, the amount of the outstanding provincial notes of England and 
Wales was confined also within a certain limit. This limit was ascertain- 
ed by taking the average outstanding issue of the twelve weeks imme- 
diately preceding the 27th of April, 1844, on which day the measure was 
first announced. Clauses were inserted, prescribing the mode in which 
each bank should obtain an authority to issue its portion of the total sum; 
and the regulation was to come into force on the 10th of October, 1844. 
Under this regulation, the maximum issues for England and Wales became 
thus divided between the private and the joint-stock banks— 








208 private banks were allowed to issue £5,153,407 
72 joint-stock banks ditto 3,495,446 
280 £8,648,853 


-__— a 





In addition to the restrictions thus placed on existing banks, care was 
taken to deny the privilege of issue altogether to a future banking 
establishments, and to withdraw the privilege from those actually hold- 
ing it, in the event of certain alterations taking place in their respective 
constitutions. 

The same principle, with the necessary modifications, was extended 
next year to the banks of Scotland and Ireland. The maximum fixed for 
Scotland was the average of the Scotch circulation during the twelve 
months preceding the lst of May, 1845. Itcame into force on the 6th of 
December, 1845, and gave to eighteen joint-stock banks the privilege of 
issuing to the extent of 3,087,209/., of which sum about 2,200,000/., or 74 
per cent., is in 1/. notes. The maximum for Ireland was derived from the 


municate any little adventure in which he had been concerned, even had actively exerted himself in its establishment, though [ was not aware | Irish average of the same months, and cam, into force on the same day. 
though it turned the laugh of the auditory against himself, as was inva-| that it was just thea involved in some little temporary difficulty, “My | It is divided among six joint-stock banks, and amounted to 6,354,494/. 


riably the case when-he related the following unexpected disap pvint- 
ment of his auctorial vanity. 

\-.Walking up Holborn-hill, he perceived that he had burst his boot, and 
as it happened that the streets were rather wet, he turned into the first 
shop where he could provide himself with a new pair, which was soon 
accomplished, when he wrote down his name and residence in an address 
book kept for that purpose, directing the old boots.to be seut home to 
him. No sooner had the shopkeeper read the words, ‘* Thomas Camp 


bell, Essex Chambers, Duke-street, St. James’s,” than his countenance | 


underweut a change, and bowing with an air of profound reverence, he 
said, or rather whispered, asif his natural voice would not sufficiently 
express his homage, 
Fa’ 1 beg your pardon, sir; I hope I am not 
{ would not for the world be guilty of the 
I venture to inquire whether [ have the 
‘the celebrated Mr. Thomas C ampbell ?” 
“My dear friend, ‘ said the bard, in relating the anecdote to me, “ I 
c > »} a 7 7 
have heard so little lately of my literary reputation, for people have al 
. ie Ple “Ee PM 
most forgotten the Pleasures of Hope, that haviug, as I fondly imagined, 
caught a new and an ardent admirer, [ resolved to play with the hook a 
littie ; eo I replied, looking as modest and unconscious as I could, 


smaiies disrespect, yet may 


honour ofseing in my shop 


taking too great a liberty 3 | 


dear friend,” was his reply, ‘dont’ ask me a word about it. 
wish to hear its name mentioned. Don’t ask me about any thing upon 
the success of which I have set my heart, for you. may be sure it’sa fai- 
lure. All attempts at improving or benefiting my tellow-creatures I have 


giveu up for ever. Ihave now had a pretty long experience, and I have 


atlength come to the conclusion—I wish I had done so sooner—that our | 


| race is not destined to improve, even if it do not relapse into comparative | a 


barbarism. Aye, you may shake your head; I know youare a sanguine 
believer in a never-ceasing progress towards higher destinies; but for 


my own part I am satisfied that man is an incorrigible rasc il, whose innate 


brutality will ever predominate over his m x<dicum ofrationality.” 

After he had run on in this strain for some time, I ventured to protest 
igainst his disparaging and gloomy views, predicting that they would 
deepen intua tixed desponde ncy, if he persisted in w thdrawing from 

his friends, and shutting himself up like a monk in his cell. 

“On Lam at no loss for much better socic ty than the world can give 


me,’ was his reply; “come hither and see what a charming « ompanion 
{ have.” 

So saying, he led me up to an oil-painting, of the size of life 
senting a handsome gipsy girl, the work, as he informed me, of a Polish 


emigrant. In an enthusiastic and excited tone, he proceeded to give me 


reT 
, Tet 


| 
| 
} 
} 


| 
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I never | including the 3,738,428/. assigned to the “‘ Bank of Ireland. The pro- 


portion of the Irish small notes is about ¢0 per cent. of the whole 
amount. ; ; 
Sir Robert Peel, in the course of his speech, a,pealed with considera- 


ble confidence to historical evidence, as confirming the doctrine that a 
convertible paper may be issued in excess, and that the only safeguard 
gainst this mischief is a rigid adherence to the principle of metallic varia- 
tion. The points on which he spe« ially dwelt were :—(1) Certain events 
in the early history of the Bank of England; (2) the czse of the Irish cur- 
rency « f 1804; (3) certain operations of the Scotch bankers of last centu- 
| ry; and (4) the destruction which some ten years ago overtook the banks 
of the United States. In reference to the first three of these alleged ex- 
amples, let us now attend to Mr. Fullarton:— 
“ The first alluded to is the ase of the Bank of England shortly after 
ts establishment, when, in conseqnence of its excessive issue, it is stated 
it ‘the notes of the Bank were at a discount of 17 per cent.’ After 
trving ‘various « Xx} edients,’ weare t id, 7 was at le ngth determined to 
reduce the amount of bank-notes outstanding; and the consequen¢ was 
tn immediate increase in the value of those which remained in circulation, 
the restoration of them to par, and a corresponding improvement in the 





foreign exchanges.’ Sir Robert Peel, however, forgets to mention that 
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the period of which he speaks, the note circulation was not ina converti- 
be state. How, indeed, could it be so? Was sucha thing ever heard of 
as a really convertible paper at a discount of 17 percent.! It is a contra- 
diction in terms. ‘The circumstance in question happeuea in 1696, two 
years after the institution of the Bank, and — great recoinage of 
silver. Silver was at that time a legal tender in this country for all suns, 
and the principal money of castaog* But the old circulating coin 
for some time been in so degraded a state, that the market price of the 
metal had become permanently in excess of the Mint price; and under 
these circumstances it was the necessary etlect of a recoinage, that the 
new and heavy coin, as fast as it was issued from the Mint, was melted 
and sold.* The notes of the Bank of Englaud were brought in, and the 
coin taken out for melting. The Bank’s treasure was exhausted; the 
Bank suspended its payments, and its notes then, but not before, very na- 
turally fell to a discount equal to or exceeding the difference of value be- 
tween the old silver and the new. This, I believe, is the —? history of 
this specimen of depreciation from over-issue; and what imaginable 
analogy or resemblance such a case can be supposed to bear to the pre- 
gent circumstances of the Bank of England, is, Lown, beyond my compre- 
hension. Even if the circumstances had not been so distinctly traceable 
to the coincidence of the recoinage, the fact of the depreciation at that 
eriod could have furnished nu argument applicable ts the case in hand. 
No oue has ever disputed, or can dispute, that non-convertible paper may 
lose its value from excess of quantity. But to infer, therefore, that an 
issue of convertible notes ought to be subject to limitation, is to beg the 
whole question. t 
“The next case is that of the Lrish currency in 1804, when the ex- 
change of Ireland with England was so unfavourable that ‘ it required 
118/. 103. of the notes of the Bank of Ireland to purchase 100/. of the 
notes of the Bank of England.’ That was again the case of an iuconver- 
tible currency. It occurred during the full operation of the Bonk Res- 
triction Act, when not a single sovereign had passed out of either the 
Bank of Lreland or the Bank of England for seven years.” 
Mr. Fullarton then proceeds to point out in detail the principal causes 
which at this period conspired to depreciate the Lrish currency so much 


below the value of that of England,—a depreciation which he considers | 


to have in no degree originated in the augmented issues of the Bank of 
Ireland, though the fact of those issues having been augmented about 
the same time is not disputed. In real truth, however, the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of this extraordinary excess of issue on the part of the 
Bank of freland, of which so much has been said, amounted to little or 


nothing more than the necessary substitution of small notes tor the | 


guineas, which, by the course of exchange, were at this time driven o it 
of circulation ;—a fact, by the bye, universally kept in the background by 
those whu seek to build on the events of 1804 in Lreland an argument ia 





were peculiar, and were not such as have existed, or are likely to exist, 
in this country. Both the banks and the public were averse to payments 
in specie—they were mad with speculation. They overlooked alike 
morality and honesty ; and actually by common consent, for parely trad- 
ing and speculative ends, su-pended cash payments. There wasa wide- 
ly circulated and small paper currency taking the place of specie ; and 
a gambling connexion between the State legislatures and the banis.”— 
Ss of B. Hawes, Esq., p. 27. . 
Mr. Hawes proceeded to confirm his statements by quotations from 
American official authorities. To these categorical refutations we need 
add but little. In the first place, the American banks did not 
grow legitimately outof the commercial progress aud wants of the coun- 
try, but were arbitarily set up, wherever a knot of enterprising specula- 
tors had sufficient influence in the State legislature to obtain a charter. If 
we picture to ourselves the half-dozen bauks of Liverpool being sudden- 
ly converted into establishments of three or five times their present 
imensions by the introduction of chartered companies, not formed in 
obedience to a demand, but established to create one, we may obtain some 
faint idea of the reckless origin of the American associations. But there 
was a further and somewhat important difference between the two sys- 
tems, so hesitatingly placed in parallejlinesby Sir Robert Peel. There 
was no regulation among the American banks for enforcing a periodical 
exchange and cancelment of notes among each other. In other words, 
one of the most systematic causes which ensure the constant reflux of re- 
dandant notes in England, was not in operation at all in the American sys- 
tem. [twas found convenient, as Mr. Hawes points out, to eatablish a 
mutual impunity of issue, and hence it is, that, in examining the banking 
statistics of America, the items for “ Notes of other Banks” are always 
so conspicuous by their magnitude.* ; 
| The progress of Sir Robert Peel’s bill through the House of Parlia- 
meut partouk in some degree of the character of an ovation. Hereand 
there, as in the cases of Mr. B. Hawes and C. Buller, there was a disseut- 
ing vuice from the geveral strain of acclimation ; but all formal opposi- 
tion was utterly impracticable ; and out of doors the warnings of Mr. 
| Tooke and Mr. Fullarton attracted no general attention. : 
| It was not long, however, before an opportunity occurred of trying by 
the ordeal of very palpab‘e facts the validity of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this Bill. The astounding:phenomena of the cailwey specala- 
| tion of 1845 still live in the recoliection of us all. Let us see, then, what 
instruction can be gathered from the bearing of those plieuomena on the 
| doctrines of the currency theory. 
As an example of a scale of dealings for ready movey, extended over 
| avast surface, and continued for au extraordinary leugth of time, the 
share transactions of 1845 have probably no parallel ‘Lhe ordinary us- 


| auces of credit entered scarcely at all into the economy of that singular 





favour of the Currency Theory. |} period. Nearly every operation was conducted ou the system of 
Mr. Fallarton concludes this branch of the subject by the observation | vrompt payment. The regular settlements on the Loudon Stock Exchange 
that, uuder any view of the case, it must be quite sufficient fur his pre- | took place, indeed, only in every alternate week ; but there was an im- 


sent argament—* That in 1804 the Irish currency was inconvertible, aud | Mense mass of purchases and sales which were con luded upou the 
can furnish, therefore, no illustration in the least applicable to the ques- | @Xpress terms ofimmediate cash; andin the provincial towns the ma- 
tion under discussion.’ He proceeds to the third point—viz. Sir Robert's | chinery of the metropolitan establishments ouly began to come into opera- 


Scotch case— 

“* An unfavourable state of the exchange,’ Sir R. Peel says, ‘ between 
Scotland and England, kas been more than once corrected by a contrac- 
tion of the paper circulation of Scotland.’ It may be so; but in the 
course of my inquiries, | certainly have not lighted upon any instance to 
which this observation would correctly apply, except the famous case of 
the optional notes, which happened during the period immediately lollow- 
ing the Seven Years’ War, and which, I have little doubt is one of the 
cases, and probably the only case, to which Sir Robert Peelalludes. At the 
time in question, the bankers in Scotland adopted the practice of inserting 
in their promissory notes—which then, as now, constituted almost the 
sole currency of that division of the island—a clause reserving to the 
issuer the option of either paying the note on demand, or at the end of six 


months from that date, with interest at the legal rate. This practice was | 
continued for some years; and its necessary consequence was, not per- | 


haps absolute depreciation, (for that was likely to have been prevented 
by the surplus notes being taken off by capitalists for investments, but 


such a complete exclusion of the community from all access to the pre- | paid, were selling in March at 3/. 10s., in September at 3/. 15s., and in 
cious metals, as must have deprived them of all means of correcting their | 


exchanges. ‘Ihe exchange between London and Dumfries fell to 4 per 
cent. against Dumfries, at the same time that ic was at par between Lon- 
don and Carlisle; and the results altogether proved so inconvenient, that 
it was thought necessary to prohibit the practice by the Act of 1765. 
And this is another of the analogies, is it, which is to instruct us in the 
necessity of placing a restraint on the convertible issues of the Bank of 
England’ Really, to anticipate any effect from illustrations like these, 
is presuming somewhat far on the ignorance of those to whom they are 
addressed.” — Regulation, §c., pp. 176-182. 

hp reference to the experience of the United States, Sir Robert Peel 
said :— 

“What has been the result of unlimited competition in the United 
States? In the United States the proper circulation was supplied, not by 
private bankers, but by joint-stock banks established on principles ap- 
parently the most satisfactory. There was every precaution taken against 
insolvency, unlimited responsibility of partners, excellent regulations for 
the publication and audit of accounts—immediate convertibility of paper 
into gold. Ifthe pe ony of unlimited competition, controlled by such 
checks, be safe, why has it utterly failed in the United States?’ How can 


| tion, after the course of eveuts liad almost removed the occasion for its 
adoption. The following passages from a paper recently read before the 
Statistical Society by Mr. Danson, will convey some idea of the perfect- 
‘ly astounding extent to which the speculation proceeded. ; ‘ 
“Between March and September, 1845, joint stock speculations for 
| the immediate investment of capital were set on foot, involving a larger 
| aggregate sum than had ever before been so involved in this couutry. 
The amount, to raise which for railways alone the sanction of Parliament 
was actually applied for in the following session, exceeded 340,000,000/. 
And, if we inclade all the other schemes in which scrip or letters of al- 
lotment were actually selling in the market at a premium in July, Au- 
| gust, and September, 1845, the amount cannot be estimated less than 
; 900,000,0002. ‘ 
“Many of the schemes of 1845 reached a high premium within afew 
weeks, and all those first ip the market, and having any substantial mer- 
| it, were raised considerably above their true value. For instance, the 
Leeds and Thirsk Railway 50/. shares, with only the deposit of 2/. 10s. 


} 
| 
{ 
| 


November at 4/. 15s. per share. Acain. the Bolton, Wigan, and Liver- 
pool 40/. shares, with 4\. paid, weie selling is January, 1845, at 4/. 10s., 
in September at 4/. 12s., and in January (when 9/. had been paid) at 201. 
per share. If we assume an average premium of 10/. per cent. upon 
the schemes then in the market, the property temporarily created by 
these speculations, and the repeated purchase and sule of which on com- 
mission furnished profitable employment to some thousands of brokers, 
must have been at least 50,000,000/.’.—On the Accounts of the Bank of Eng- 
land—Statistical Journal, April, 1847. 

Mr. Danson then goes into details, which prove that, by the enhanced 
price conferred by the speculation in the stock of three of the old com- 
panies, (Midland, Great Western, and Manchester and Leeds,) the total 
increase in the value of the 100/. shares in these three railways was alone 
upwards of twelve mil.icns. 

But one of the most remarkable features of the period—and a [eature, 
we believe, entirely unknown during the analogous excitements of 1824 
and 1835 6—was the regularly organized establishments of share-bro- 
kers, in nearly every town of more than 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants 
throughout the island. These associations fulfilled all the functions ap- 
pertaining toa stock exchange. They had their regular members and 





it be shown that the experiment was not tairly made in that country ?”"— 
Speech, p. 31. 

In reply to this question, let us quote a few passages from the very care: | 
fal and elaborate article on “ Banks” in McCulloch’s Dictionary of Com- 
merce :— 

“At present, indeed, there are no strictly private banking compunies 
in the United States; they are all incorporated by law, with a died onpt- 
tal, the shareholders being only liable in most cases, though not uniformly, to 


the extent of their shares.” | for existence. The number of sharebrokers at Leeds in the Autumn of 
After explaining the details of what Sir Robert Peel calls “ the excel- 1844 was probably a dozen; by May, 1845, it had reached between 200 
Jent regulations for the publication and audit of accounts,” Mr. M’Culloch | ##4 300; and it was no uncommon occurrence for one of these to trans- 


proceeds :— 

“* But such regulgtions are found in practice to be nearly, if not wholly, worth- 
less. Instances have occurred of banks having borrowed an amount of | 
dollars equal to half their capital for a single day; and of such dollars 
having been imagined by the commissioners appointed for that purpose 
and reported by them, and sworn by a majority of the Directors to be | 
the first instalment paid by the stockiiolders of the Bank, and intended to 
remain init. We do not of courseimagine that such disgraceful instances 
cau be of common occurrence; but a system which permits of frauds of | 
this sort being perpetrated under cover of authority mast be altogether | 
vicious. The publicity too, to which the banks are subject, is injurious 
rather than otherwise.” “That partof the American system, ayain, which 
limits the responsibility of the partners in a bank to the amount of their 
shares, seems to us to be in the last degree objectionable. It affords a 
strong temptation to the commission of fraud, and we have yet to learn | 
that it possesses a single countervailing advantage.” 

We must quote another authority Iu the debate of the 13th June 
{1844}, vn the second reading of the bill, Mr. Hawes said :— 

“ Allusion has been made tu the American system of banking and its 
attendant evils, as affurding abundant evidence of the danger of free 
competition in the issue of bank paper. But it is impossible ‘to establish 
any analogy between the banking system of America and that of this 
country. Not only were notes issued there for very small amounts, but 
In soine cases the State legislatures had interfered and suspended ‘cash 
"Pron Pa jobbing and speculation of banks was shared and fostered 

y the jobbing and speculation of the State legislatures. And this was 
so far sanctioned by public opinion, that iz ae a general practice to soaks 
the conversion of paper and to expose to public odium the man who attem sted 
it. Bat how can a system such as this be compared to that in 0 oe 
in this country? We have no notes under L.5, and those we Wea ale 7 
1819 are coavertible ; but in America they were low enough ‘a bs " 
to enter into the smallest transactions: dollar and half-dollar nates ma } 
in cirealation, and took the place of coin in the purchase of every yee 
cription of article. A large portion of our paper, moreover, is of a p: * 
ly banking character, and frequently returns to the banker without, o- | 
ing iato general circulation at all. It isthe mere vehicle of a « edit. ' if} 
we had notes for such sume as five shillings, we might reasonably ap- 
prehend danger to its convertibility.’ y | 

“Sir R. Pel.—* Convertibility then is not a 
excess.” 

“ The Right Honourable Gentieman says convertibility 18 not a se- 
curity against excess—but I repeat, that in America the circumstances | 
revious to the new coinage in 1695-6 the market price of silver | 
was 6e. 4d. per ounce against 5s. 2d. the Mint price. It would appear | 
that, in this instance. the melting ot the silver was still kept up, even after 
the completion of the coinage, iu consequence of the gold becoming from 
this time the over-rated metal, and therefore the practical standard. Be- 
fore 1717, it is said that the silver of this coinage had entirely disappeared 
from circulation.” 











security against 











their secretaries; and at all the more important places there was a dail 
publication of the list of quotations fixed by the course of the local busi- 
ness. In the large central towns, indeed, there was not one merely, but 
several of these bodies. At Liverpool, we believe, that for some time 
there were at least four very efficient stock exchanges; at Manchester 
three ; aud at Leeds the number was even greater than at Liverpool.— 
he scale of operations carried on upon those exchanges was quite con- 
sonant with th; whole tenour of the system to which hey were indebted 


er 1500 or 2000 shares a day in his own local exchange. We believe, 
that to state the daily share-transactions of that single town at half a mil- 
lion sterling during the greater part of the spring and summer of 1845, 
would be an estimate considerably below the truth. 

Now, bearing in mind the essentially ‘‘ ready-money”’ (or we may be 
allowed, perhaps, to say the essentiall y bank note) character of those trans- 
actions, the decisive evidence of their perfectly enormous amount, and 
the notorious fact of their almost universal prevalence, it becomes impor- 
tant to ascertain in what degree the nete-circulation was affected by 
causes apparently—and, according to generally prevailing notions—so 
well adapted to extend its amount and exhibit its influence. 

The following table displays the mean annual circulation of the United 
Kingdom from the year 1840 to 1846 :— 


Bank ot Country 
Years. England. Banks. Scotland. Jreland. 
1640. ...... 16°S2. ..200.- 10°45. ... 2. .3°OL.. 22. «- 5°39 
ag LOPE 16°OB.. 2.04 -9 63..... HG. cc sac oo' aol 
Beeb sseces BOO. ccc vct 6 OB onc ic BOB awe 50000A 
EOD ccs 0 cot edie evew's F QS 6 escc ec B FE. 204 ete 3°22 
BWGUccccas A PTT er 4 lire PEE ciovce é -6°02 
ho TERT TOE i. CPT FP Bsscssce EB cad oes 6:98 
1846..... Pr - errr i See *3°44. 2. 2220 7°26 


Au examination of this table certainly does not sustain the expecta- 
tions raised by Sir Robert Peel’s speeches of 1844. Instead of any con- 
spicuous inflation of the quantity of bank-notes in 1845, there is rather 
an important diminution of that quantity ; and a diminution all the more 
remarkable, because it is quite certain that there was no compensating 
extension of the country issues. The statutory limitation on those issues 
came into force on the 10th of October, 1844, and from that time the 
check upon the country circulation has been effectual. The rise in the 
table of the outstanding notes of the Bank of England is progressive, from 
the extreme period of depression, which was coincident with the para- 
lysed state of the country in 1840 and 1841, to the time when, in 1844, a 
return of prosperous activity again raised the magnitude of our commer- 
cial transactions to more than its legitimate level. The circulation of 
1844 is the highest of any in the course of the seven years, notwithstand- 
ing that the circumstances of 1844, as regards the railway speculations, 
and consequently as regards one of the most powerful causes which ap- 
parently could lead to a large issue, were utterly insignificant when com- 
pared with those of 1845. 

But the general result derived from acomparison of the total average 
circulation of the respective years is still further strengthened by an ex- 
amination of the averages of each of thetwelve months of 1845. The re- 
sult of this examination goes to show that in point of fact the most in- 
tense periods of speculation were those of the smallest comparative out 
standing issue. 

The following figures represent the average of the Bank of England 
notes in the hands of the public in four months of 1845:— 











June : 21.21 
July : 22.24 
Oct. ° 22.74 
Nov. 7 22.50 


Now, June and July of that year were the months during which the ex- 
tent and virulence of the excitement attained their greatest limit and in- 
tensity; and October and November were the most severe mouths of the 
panic, which ultimately wrought and effectual disenchantment from the 
delusion. The fact is exceedingly remarkable, ‘that the highest quota- 
tions of the circulation should be coincident with the lowest phases of 
excitement, and that the seasons of the smal!est circulation should have 
been precisely those when apparently the demand for bank-notes ought 
to havebeen greatest. 

The most imposing argument which we have so far met with, in de- 
fence of the Bill of 1844, with reference to the occurrences of the follow- 
ing year, besides that it is altogether hypothetical,has only a remote bear- 
ing upon what appears to be the really important point in debate. It is 
said, that, but for the restriction on the provincial issues the evils of the 
speculative excitement would have been greatly increased by the impru- 
dent advances of the country banks. It must require rather a strong ef- 
fort of imagiuation to conceive how any speculation could have been more 
desperate than that which we have been describing. But, waiving that 
small objection, there appear to be two difficulties in the way of this ar- 
gument. The first isa difficulty of fact. The argument assumes that, in 
the absence of the limitation of issue, the country banks would have 
made iatge and imprudent advances, through the medium of their notes. 
This implies that the country circulation would have admitted of bein 
very greatly increased beyond the amount at which it actuall a 
But, before that can be granted, there must be a conclusive explanation 
of the reason why the outstanding circulation of the Bank of England, so 
far from being augmented during the prevalence of these speculations, 
was absolutely diminished, and why the directors of that establishment, 
with authority to issue thirty millions of notes, and with great willingness 
tolend money at 24 per cent., could only keep in actual circulation little 
better than twenty millions. If the medium, unquestionably the most 
eligible for conducting these transactions, was diminished in quantity, it 
is not easy to perceive how a medium in every way its inferior could have 
been increased. ‘Lhe second impediment is one of principle; but here 
we have only to refer to what we have already said in proof of the posi- 
tion, that a country banker, in the regulation of his advances, is not in a 
condition to make any real difference between his notes and bis capital. 

The fact is, that men not intimately acquainted with the elasticity and 
resources of our banking system have no adequate conception of the ease 
with which even the most extensive operations are conducted, by the in- 
tervention of a very smal! portion indeed of note currency of auy des- 
cription.* 

But there is another inference deducible from the returns of thv Bank of 
England circulation from 1844 to 1846. Practically, the whole of the re- 
cent enormous influx of bullion terminated with the close of 1843. The 
amount of bullion in January, 1844, was very neatly sixteen millions. 
Now, in 1844 and 1845, the outstanding circulation in the hands of the 
public attained its maximum. Anil, although there were several tempo- 
rary alterations in the quantity of the treasure in the Bank, there was no 
diminution of it arising out of foreign demand, until the occurrence of the 
adverse balance of payments in the autumn of 1846. Throughout the 
whole of the intervening period, a period of very nearly three years, distin- 
guished bythe presence of an unusual quantity of bullion in the vaults of 
the Bank, aud by a comparati ely large outstanding circulation, there 
was a most singular absence of anything approaching to undue inflation 
in the prices of commodities. !t was the constant theme of observation 
in all the usual circulars, that prices were never more entirely regulated 
by the strict mercantile principle of supply and demand; and that the 
absence of almost all speculative interference with the routine course of 
the markets was never more remarkable. When in the autumn of last 
year the prices of several of the more important articles of merchandise, 
such as cotton, hemp, flax, tallow, &c., began to exhibit decided sym 
toms of improvement, there was the most abundant justification for the 
change in the commercial circumstances connected with each commo- 
dity; and when, about the same time, the reserve of bullion inthe Bank 
began tu evince the effects of a foreign drain, there was also the most 
abundant proof that the exciting cause of that drain was a patpable ex- 
cess of imports over exports, and not any peculiar inflation of prices in 
this country from the eflects of a redundant currency. In point of fact, 
the amount of the outstanding circulation of the first part of 1846 was 
considerably /ess than in the corresponding periods of 1844 and 1845. 

How happens it that the contracted circulation of 1842 or 1843 can- 
not be distinguished through its action on price from the affluent circulation 
of 1844-57 and that the period when prices did reaily rise, should be 
the precise time when the circulation had become low and the bullion 





was dimini-hing? How did it eg tes that during the years of /argest 
circulation (1844-5) there was au influx instead of an efflax?—that, dur- 
ing two years and a half, the bullion remained constant in the face of a 
comparatively full circulation?—and that, when at last the foreign de- 
mand for gold did spring up, the circulation was smaller'than it had been 
in either of the previous years and the evidence of the purely mercantile 
origin of the drain was so decisive, that no serious attempt has been made 
to account for it by any other explanation ? 

The circumstances connected with the payment of the enormous sum 
of fifteen millions, as the parliamentary deposit on the railway bills of 
1846, afford still further evidence of the almost boundless extent to which 
the financial resources of the country may occasionally be called into ic- 
tivity, without occasioning any perceptible variation in the quantity of 
outstanding notes. Under this head, however, it may be sufficient if we 
recall two very simple facts. For several months previous to the ap- 
pointed time of payment in January, 1846, the supporters of the Act of 
1844 had evinced the most serious alarm, in consequence of the incon- 
veniences which must inevitably follow upon that contingency, from the 
great temporary reduction in the amount of the circulation in the hands 
of the public; yet, when the tine of payment did arrive, there proved to 
be no Destasahin of the circulation, and on that ground therefore no in- 
convenience was experienced. Whatever of unusual anxiety (and that 
was not much) accompanied the operation, arose exclusively from cir- 
cumstances inseparable from the sudden transfer by so many payers toa 
single receiver (end that receiver impeded in his movements by a varie- 
ty of formalities) of so large a mass of capital. 

And now, before entering upon the concluding division of our task, 
viz., an examination of the influence of the Act of 1844, during the re- 
cent pressure ou the money-market, there remain but two points of im- 
portance to be briefly adverted to. 

We have already endeavoured to explain that the reserve of notes and 
coinin the banking department of the Bank of England is, in effect and in- 
tention, a reserve of bullion. But if this interpretation be the true one, 
and if the notes in the drawers of the banking department are in reality 
merely vouchers for so much bullion, it appears a undeniable 
that the great object of the Act of 1844—namely, conformity of fluctua- 
tion between the circulation and the bullioa—has uever yet been attain- 
ed in asingle instance. Nothing can be more palpable, on the face ofthe 
returns since 1844, than that the circulation, during the intervening pe- 
riod, has been exceedingly even in amount, while the bullion has been 
affected by very extensive oscillations. Here, then, we encounter an- 
other dilemma. If the term “ circulation” is to be held to convey the 
meaning which it always has conveyed hitherto, and which appears to be 
the only reasonable meaning that can be assigned to it—that is to say, if 
by “quantity of circulation” we are to continue to understand * quan- 
tity of notes in the hands of the public’’—then the question: is at an end; 
for it is quite certain that the Act of 1844 has entirely failed to-produce 
an uniformity of fluctuation between the circulation in the hands of the 
public and the bullion inthe Bank of England. On the other hand, if the 
reserve of notes in the banking department is to be called “ circulation,” 
notwithstanding the fact that these notes have never been circulated at 
all, and by this new application of the term an apparent harmony is to 
be established between the scheme of the statute and the course of events, 
it will be obligatory on the currency theorists to prove that this portion 
of the Bank issues which remains uncirculated, exercises the same in- 
fluence over trade and prices which, according to their view, is 80 pow- 
erfully exercised by the notes circulated, and that the two ‘masses of 
paper are every way identical in function. 

In the next place, it is important to Impress upon our readers the real 
nature of the alteration effected in the condition of the Bank by the 





* In the summer of 1845, when the dealings of the share-brokers of 
Leeds became so enormous, the bankers of that place found it neecfual, 
for their own convenience, to devise some method of diminishing the risk 
and trouble of paying so many share-brokers’ checks of large amount 
over the counter. They entered therefore intoan arrangement, by which 
no share-broker’s cheque for more than 500/. was payable, except wo 
a banker. A system of clearing among the bankers was at once esta 
lished ; and, through the medium of mutual sets-off, a most prodigious 
daily aggregate of transactions was cancelled by the exchange of a mere 





"See ¢. g. New York Annual Register for 1835, p. 212. 


fraction of bank-notes. 
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of departments. The Issue it. is literally a piece of 
mechanism; it has no discretion. Its whole business consists lu givin 
notes for gold, and gold for notes, Consider, for example, the state o 
the Bank funds of the 15th of May, 1817. Ou that day the Issue depart- 
ment held 5,174,000/. of treasure against a circulation of (ex facie) 19,174,- 
0007." So iong, therefore, as the circulation remains above 14,000,000/. 
and the inéegrity of the Issue department is preserved, the notes will be 
strictly convertible. : 

On the same day (May 15) the Banking department held a cash reserve 
of L4,695,000 against a gross total liabilities amounting to L.31,907,000. 
Oat of this total L.14,000,000 consisted of deposits on demand. If, there- 
fore, by some disas:rous conjunction of events, a panic should seize the 
depositors, and claims to the extent of L.5,000,000 should be simultane- 
ously presented at the counter of the Banking department, the consequen- 
ces are obvious: that division of the Bank must suspend payment, not- 
withstanding that in the next rooin there might be a hoard of gold reach- 
ing to upwards of L.5,000,000. This certainly would be a climax of the 
most extreme absurdity. We do not of course imagine that such a cata- 
strophe is likely to be Weight about by any action of the public, so sud- 
den and spasmodic as we have assumed; but, after the experience 0 
1836 and 1839, that it is anextremity not out of the pale of possibility 
must be at once admitted. Setting extreme cases, however, out of the 
question, it is perfectly plain that the policy of the Directors must be 

uided almost solely by the amount and fluctuations of the reserve of the 

anking department. Upon the sufficiency of that reserve to meet all 





pe of the delicious music. 


Che Albion. 


first furtnight are much sought after by va , a8 it is difficult to rear 
them with succes after they have once pai 








. They generally 


on the lower branches of shrubs and bushes, sometimes on a tuft of grass, 
or on the ground, and lay five or six greenish-brown eggs. For a long 
time it was believed that the singing of the males was chiefly to diver; 
the female during the period of incubation, which lasts about three weeks; 
but according to modern naturelists their song is the natural result of an 
intense love of harmony ; and it appears to be certain that they possess an 
ardent spirit of emulation “Oh, nightingale!” writes Wordsworth— 
“ Oh, nightingale! thou surely art 

A creature of a fiery heart; 

These notes of thine, they pierce and pierce— 

Tumultuous harmony and fierce.” 


Whatever may be the vocal excellences of other birds, they are all 
united in the nightingale; aud philosophers have vied with poets in 
uch, however, depends upon its being 
eard in the absence of the sun, when no other sound disturbs the solemn 


f, quietude that falls upon the coyntry. Shakspeare, who makes Antony 
call Cleopatra “ his nightingale,” says— 


“ The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren.” 


Belon, an old French writer, observes in quaint language, ‘ Caa there be 


the daily exigencies of the office, depends the preser vation of the charac- aman 8o deprived of judgment, as not to take admiration in hearin 
ter, and, to a great extent, the existence of the whole establishment. such melody come out of the throat of such a little wild bird? ‘Aud 


Wheneve the amount of that reserve descends to a poiut which endau- 
rs, or has the appearance of endangering the prompt fulfilment of the 
aok’s engagemeuts, the latitade of their discretion is reduced to avery 
simple alternative. They must either make a most signal sacrifice of 
themselves and their coastituents ; or, utterly regardless of the destruction 
which may be overtaking the commercial interests of the country, they 
wast inexorably enforce a rigid system of limitation and denial to all the 
applications of borrowers. Nor could there possibly be any mitigation 
of this disastrous state of things, even if the total amount of bullion in 
the two departments was uot ten but fifty millions. The controlling and 
vital point is the separate amount of the Banking reserve. The Direc- 
tors are chained to the necessity of regulating their measure by that re- 
serve; and however they may covet the superabundant treasures which 
choke up the solitary vaults of the department of Issue, their wishes and 
their regrets will be as ineffectual as if the money was in the Bank of Pe- 
kin instead of the Bank of Bagland. 

To proceed now to the consideration of the recent pressyre. The de- 
cline in foreign exchanges had begun to attract attention at auearly period 
of the autumn of last year, but it was not until much nearer to its termi- 
nation that the necessity of a large importof grain,to supply the deficiency 
of our owa crops, including the failure of the potatoe in Lrelaud, was 
clearly recognised. From the time when this important fact became 

enerally admitted, the usual symptoms of uneasiness began to show 
themeelves in the money-market, and public atteation to be concentrated 
upon the conduct of the Bank. 

a the month of August last, the amount of bullion in both departments 
was L.16,250,000. Of this sam upwards of L.10,000,000 appertained to 
the Banking department, which appeared to be oppressed by the exces- 
sive amount ofits reserve. The Directors, on the 27th of August, re- 
duced their mioimum rate of discount from 3} to3.percent. In October 
the bullion had declined to L.14,750,000, but evidently not in consequence 
of an externeldemand. In the early part of December it again rose to 
upwards of L.15,000,000; bua. before the conclusion of that month, the 
effect of an adverse state of the exchange, principally however with only 
two countries, viz., America and Russia, began at length to be sensibly 
felt, and a drain for foreign payments set in, which lasted till the end of 
April, by which time the total amount of bullion had been reduced from 
L.15,000,000 to L.9,250,000, after a reduction of L.5,750,000 from the be- 
ginning of December., or of L.7 000,000, t since Augustlast. The Direc 
tors appear to have been vigilautly alive to the circumstances of their 
position. Oa the 14th of Jauuary, 1847, they raised their minimum rate of 
discount from 3 per cent to 34 per cent; and again, on the 2lst of Janu- 
ary, they took another step iu advance by raising it to 4 percent. In 
neither announcement, however, was there any departure from the ordi- 
nary intimation as to the kind of securities (95 days’ bills) which the bank 
would receive.— 7'o be continued. 

—[$— > 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Many writers, the poets especially, have loved to dwell upon the sub- 
ject of natural music—te trace it even in the inanimate creation—expati- 
ating on it by the way with areverent gladness that is quite contagious. 
But it is chiefly among the little feathered musicians, for which our island 
is so famous, that they have found their choicest examples of melody; and 


knowing so proud a voice, such resounding music issues from 80 small a 
tube, that human industry cannot approach it. But besides this, the bet- 
ter the nightingale is, the more pertinently doth he persevere in his son 
without weariness or giving up the enterprise ; life, in sooth, would fai 
bim sooner than voice.” Belon seems to have anticipated certain ex- 
pressions in Crashaw’s splendid poem, ‘ Music's Duel,” where the night- 
ingale trails’ 


“ Through the sleek pzssage of her open throat, 
A clear unwrinkled song; then doth she point it 
By short diminutives, : 
That from so small a channel should be raised 
The torrent of 4 voice, whose melody 
Could melt into such sweet variety.” 


Buffon, in his natural history of this bird, says in eloquent language, 
‘* When this Cory pheus of the spring prepares so sing the hymn of na- 
ture, he begins with a timid prelude, and teeble, almost undecided tones, 
as though he wished to try his instrument, and interest the listener. But 
gaining confidence, he gradually becomes warm and animated, and dis- 
plays in their fulness all the resources of his incomparable organ; bril- 
liant throat-notes ; light and lively trills; volleys of music, in which the 
precision equals the volubility ; subdued ivterior murmurs, scarcely ap- 
preciable to the ear, but well adapted to set off the brilliance of the ap- 
preciable tones; sudden roulades, rapid and sparkling, articulated with 
the power and severity of perfect good taste; plaintive accents, cadenced 
with languor; psc. poured out without art, but filled with soul; 
sounds, enchanting and pcuetrating, genuine sighs of love and voluptu- 
ousness, which, issuing apparently from the heart, make every heart pul- 
pitate, and excite in all endowed with sensation the most soothing emo- 
tions and delicious languor.”’ 

In juxtaposition with the French philosopher's prove, we may place 
the verse of a Dutch poet, Loots, who says enthusiastically— 


“ Soul of living music! teach me, 
Teach me, floating thus along; 
Love-sick warbler! come, and reach me, 
With the secrets of thy song 
Bow thy beak, so sweetly trembling, 
Oa one note loug-lingering triee— 
Ora thousand tones assembling, 
Pours the rush of harmonies. 
Or—when rising shrill and shriller— 
Other music dies away, 
Other songs grow still and stiller— 
Songster of thesnight and day ; 
Till—all sunk to silence round thee— 
Not a whisper—not a word— 

Nota leaf-fall to confound thee— 
Breathless all—thou only heard ; 

Tell me—thou who failest never, 
Miustrel of the songs of spring ! 

Did the world see ages ever, 
When thy voice forgot to sing ial 

Attempts have frequently been made, but in vain, to note down the 





from the saucy chirrup of the sparrow, to the exquisite trill of the “ bird 
forlorn” ta'sen as the subject ofthe preseut paper, the note of almost 
every bird tha’ flies has been instanced as illustrative of endearment, joy. 
Ousuess, sorro v, or woe—in short, of all the manifold shades of feeling, ac- 
cording tw ive inood of the writer. Honest old Izaak Walton, with his 
keen relish of nature, says, “ But the nightingale, another of my airy crea- 
tures, breathes such sweet, loud music out of her little instrument throat, 
that it might make mankind fo think miracles are not ceased. He that 
at midnight, when the very labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as I have 
very otten, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural rising and fal- 
ling, the doubling of her voice, might well be lifted above earth, and eay, 
“ Lord, what music bast thou provided for the saints in heaven, when thou 
affordest bad men such music on earth!” 

The nightingsle belongs to the genus warbler ; its general appeurance, 
resembling that of the lark, is familiar to most persons. It is, however, 
somewhat larger than the latter bird, being nearly seven inches iu length. 
All over northern Europe, its name is characteristic of the period at which 
it sings: but in the south, rather of its music and colour. Our present 
appellation is derived from the Saxou—night, and galan, to sing, or the 
night-singer. 

ightingales are natives of warm climates. They are never found in 
Europe during the wiuter, but iu the summer are met with as ‘> ~>rth 
as Siberia and Kamschatka. Their habits are peculiar, for, without any 
apparent cause, they frequent one country or district in great uumbers, 
while in the parts immediately adjacent none are ever seen. They are 
abundant in Germany, and rare in Holland; and are altogether unknown 
except by name, in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. It is, however, worthy 
of remark, that the ancient Britons had a name for the nightingale. In 
England, the birds appear to confine themselves to particular places, 
being seldom heard farther north than Yorkshire; and in the west, 
avoiding the counties of Devon and Cornwall. The people in some parts 
of the country pretend to account for this peculiarity by saying, that 
where there are no cowslips there are no nightingales. They are also 
said to sing better in some counties than in others. Bird fanciers in the 
metropolis prefer the birds taken in Surrey to those of Middlesex. 

Ia common with the cuckoo, the nightingale begins to sing immediate- 
ly afier its arrival in April. We read in Warton— 

“ The nightingale, so soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rested sense a perfect waking, 
While late bare earth proud of new clothing springeth 
Sings out her woes.” 
In June, the magic voice become hoarse and discordant, and in that 
month the birds cease their song. The males come first, and during the 
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nightingale’s melody. Rechstein fills nearly a page of his book with a 
aumber of incomprehensible-lookiug words, which he considers as con- 
veying an idea of the sounds. Que of our writers, however, comprises 
them in much smaller space, and pretends that the melody is contained 
in the following words :— Sweet—sweet jud—jud sweet—sweet jud— 
pipe rattle—bell pipe—swat, swat, swatty—water bubble—scroty—skeg, 
skeg, skeg—whitlow, whitlow, whitlow.” But the endeavour to reduce 
the ‘‘complaining notes” to writing must always be futile. Yet there are 
instances on record of individuals whv could produce so perfect an imita- 
tion by singing or whistling, that the birds themselves were deceived, and 
alighted on the mimic’s shoulder. 

Melancholy is supposed by the poets, probably on account of the asso- 
ciations of the hour at which the notes, wild aud lively in themselves, are 
heard to be the prevailing characteristic of the nightingale’s song, and most 
writers dwell upon this imagiuary sadness. Milton says— 


“« Sweet bird, that shonn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy ; 

Thee, chantresa, oft the woods among 

I woo, to hear thy evening song.” 


The p pet, who addresses one of his sonnets to the nightinga.e, seems, in 
act, to have entertained a most eloquent love for ihe bird; he makes 
frequent mention of it in Paradise Lost; in their power, Adam and Eve, 
“lulled by nightingales, embracing slept ;”’ and he tells us,in those tuuch- 
ing lines on the loss of his sight, that he 





“feeds on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakefal bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal notes.” 


{n the latter lines we seem to have a reference to the solitary habits of 
the birds. They live much alone, arrive and depart singly, and, while 
pairing. seek the most secluded places, iuto which they permit no intru- 
sion; and on the occasions when they sing during the day, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to sletect the spot in which they are hidden. 

The nightingale’s voice may be heard over a circle of a mile in diame- 
ter, nearly the distance at which the haman voice is audible, Possessed 
of such exquisite powers, they are much prized as cage-birds, but are 
not easily domesticated, owing to their delicate and sensitive nature. 
They are only to be reconciled to their imprisonment, by rendering their 
restraint as much as possible like liberty. They require to be treated 
with great tenderness; and if placed in an open cage, or in a northern 
aspect, they frequeutly worry themselves to death. But whenaccustom- 
ed to their captivity, they sing allthe year through, except in the moult- 
ing season; and their music is then said, by a strange contradiction, to 
surpass that of their wild state. They may be taught to introduce varia- 
tious into their song, and to take part in achoras. In Aleppo, during 
the spring months, uightingales are hired by the evening to sing at con- 
certa. It is, however, difficult to imagine that the singing can possess the 
same charm as when the birds are in perfect freedom, mingling their lus 
cious notes with the leafy murmur of shady woods. 


“ How passingsad! Listen, it sings again! 
Art thou u apirit, that, amongst the boughs, 
The live-long day dost chant that wondrous strain, 
aking wan Dian stoop her silver brows 
Out of the clouds to bear thee? Who shall say, 
Thou lone one, that thy melody is gay ? 
Let him come listen now to that one note, 
That thou art pouring o’er and o’er again 
Through the sweetechoesof thy mellow throat, 
With such a sobbing sound of deep, deep pain! 


The nightingale was little likely to be left out of the glorious mytho- 
logy ofthe Greeks. According to the fable, Progne, daughter of Pan- 
dion, king of Athens, who was married to Tereus, king of Thrace, had 
a great desire to see her sister Philomela. To spare his wife the fatigue 
of a voyage to Athens, Tereus offered to go and bring the maiden to his 





court. He, however, became enamoured of ber, and at the end of their 






acheerfal aspect for their nests, and, if possible, near water. They build 


















journey committed euch an: outrage, that in order to ‘pre crime 
from becoming known, he slit the fair Athenian’s ton dorend ept her 


in close confinement. But she, working with her needle upon canvas 
contrived to send intelligence to Progne, and in revenge the sistere kill. 
ed Tereus’son Itys, and cooked the child’s flesh for the father's dinner. 
Discovering what was done, he drew his sword to kill the guilty pair, 
when the gods appeared, and doomed Tereus to take the form of a 
vulture; Progne became a swallow, and Philomela was changed to a 
nightingale, to lament incessantly over her wrongs. Sach is the origin 
of the popular belief that the nightingale’s tongue is split. 

It is a little remarkable, as the male bird ouly sings, that authors 
generally speak of the nightingale in the feminine gender; a sacrifice of 
zoological accuracy to poetical expression. A passage in Chaucer's poem, 
“ The Flower and the Leaf,’ isa striking exception wo the mournfulness 
so universally considered as characteristic of this bird. The contest is 
going on in the forest, when 


“The nightingale with so merry a note 

Answered him, that all the wood rong 

So sodainly, that as it were a sote 

I stood astonied; so was J with the song 

Thorow ravished, that till late and long, 

I ne wist in what place I was, ne where 

And ayen me thought she song even by mine ere.” 
Baffon relates an instance of a nightingale that lived seventeen years ; 
it began to turn grey at the age of seven: at fifteen the quill-feathers of 
the wings and tail were entirely white, his legs were greatly increased in 
size, and the feet became gouty, and it was often necessary to clean and 
sharpen the upper half of bis bill. There were no other appearances of 
age, for the bird, we are told, was always lively, always singing as in 
the prime of his youth. So strong is the disposition of nightingales te 
migrate, that even when domesticated, they exhibit an extraorainary de- 
gree of restlesuess at the migratory periods in spring and autumn. They 
are also said to manifest strong likiags and dislikings, and to be so sensi- 
ble of attachment, as to pine away and die on the death of avy person 
with whom they have been familiar. Such is their horror of discordant 
sounds, that Belon, whom we have before quoted, says thie feeling was 
taken advantage of toentrapthem. A cat was fastened to a tree, and a 
string, tied tightly round some part of the auimal, was cartied to a dis- 
tance along the ground ; when the string was pulled, the cat equalled, 
and the nightiugales flocking round in high indignation, were easily 
taken by bird-lime. 

Many strange things have been recorded and spoken of the nightin- 
gale. From its singing all night, ourforetathere cousidered its flesh to be 
a specific against drowsiuess; and that if the heart and eyes were placed 
under the pillow of a person in bed, he would be unable tu sleep; hence 
we find the nightingale adopted as the symbol of vigilance. Many 
curious lists of drugs and decoctions are to be met with in the works of 
old writers, the marvellous virtues of which would incite the birds te 
sing. Chaucer again tells us— 

‘** Howe lovirs had a tokining, 

And amoung ‘hem it was a commune tale, 

That it were gode to here the nightingale 

Moche rathir than the luede cuccoo sing.” 
Among othor singular fieaks, uightingales were said to rear only euch 
of their young as displayed any nusical talent. Most readers have 
heard of the tamous dish of every tilking and singing-bird known at the 
period, prepared at a cost of nearly L 7000, tor the tragedian Claudius 
Esopus, and of the feast of nightingales’ tongues provided by Heliogaba- 
lus. A white nightingale, valued at six thousand sesierces, was once 
presented by the Em _ ress Agrippina to one of her friends. According 
to Pliny some nightingales belouging tu the sons of the Emperor Claudius 
spoke Greek and Latin, and made new phrases every day todivert their 
masters ; and Gesner gives an account of two others belonging to an 
inukeeper at Ratisbon, which conversed all night in German on the poli- 
ticsof Europe. He takes care, however, to qualify the story, by adding 
that the birds did not more than repeat at night the conversations they 
had heard during the day ; even with this qualification the tale remains 
sufficiently marvellous. Attempts have frequently been made to naturalise 
the nightingale in places to which it wasa stranger. A gent'eman near 
Swansea procured asupply of eggs of birds in that neighbourhood in the 
hatching season; but although the nightingales were contented to remain 
in their new loca.ity during the first summer season, they never return- 
ed to it in subsequent years. A similar experiment, which equaliy fail- 
ed, was tried by Sir Joho Siuclair in Scotland. 

In Moscow, the bird-fauciers keep large numbers of nightingales for 
sale; theaverage price is fifteen roubles. They areso abundant in War- 
saw, that the streets are filled with their music. In some parts of 
Europe they are still fattened for the table ; but the man whe could 
relish a nightingale must have a strangely-perverted appetite. In Prus- 
sia, any person keeping one in a cage becomes liable to a tax, 

The nightingale, although timid, is not suspicions, and is easily de- 
ceived by decoys, and captured “The nightingale-catcher,”’ says Mr. 
Jesse, *‘ is generally a stealthy, downcast vagabond, most justly detested 
by all owners of groves, plantations, and hedgerows, possessing any good 
taste, within twenty miles of the metropolis. I kuew one of these men, 
who passed much of his time in the spring in the pretty lanes of Buck- 
inghamshire, trapping the “ merry nightingales” as they 

** Answered and provoked each other’s song.” 





He was a hard-featured uneducated man, looking very Jike a veteran 
poacher ; in which occupation, | was informed, he was very expert. . . . 
| have seen a nightingale, a few duys alter it was caught, take ite food 
outot his lips; but he kept bis method of taming asecret. . . . . Poor 
fluttering bird,” continues the writer quoted, alter recording a successful 
capture, ** your large dark eye is full of fear and misery, aud your tender 
frame can ill sustain those desperate but ineffectual struggles for liberty. 
And what must be the sensations aud feelings of the captive ? for surely 
such a marvellous creatiou must have sensations and feelings somewhut 
more acute than those of the vulgar sparrow, orthe pert chuffincb, and 
more akin to its nature and worth.” 
me ee a 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
NORMANDY, 


BY wDARD,. 


The abbatial church of St. George de Bocherville crowns an eminence 
on the right bank of the Seine, ascending from Jumieges towards Rouen. 
It is finely relieved off a rich background of forest. This church wee 
built by Ralph de Tancarville in 1050. The certainty of its date consti- 
tutes it a landmark of the Norman style, of which it is one of the best 
types extant. The western front is particularly striking: as vou ap- 
proach this partit presents a magnificent portal, consisting of a large 
semicircular sweep, On which are displayed a series of those severe 
grand mouldings, with which the Normau architects relieved the bareness 
of the stone without distracting the eye—the chevron, the embattled, the 
cable. Above the portal is a row of round arched windows, and above 
them another row, corresponding in sliape and position ; as we carry our 
eyesupwards along the series of circular arches we acknowledge a mye 
terious sympathy with that form, the emblem of strength and eternity, 
to which the ancient Chaldeans attached such a profound import, aud 
which they held to pervade all space. Our soul is elevated as we gare j 
and, raising our eyes still higher, they encounter the round arch of the 
eternal heavens, where we are lost in infinitude. 

You enter. and here again you are accosted by the product of a fault- 
less taste; the roof, the arches, the piers, all blend together in a wonuder- 
ful uniformity. From east to west there is nota single object to divert 
the eye from the greatness of the whole, noscreen, no encumbrance of 
any kind ; all these circumstauces conspire tu increase the idea of size, 
and give a greater grandeur to the effect. Some hardy bold reliefs, pre 
senting here and thereaecriptural design, take away the boldness of the 
capitals. Rude though these productious be, they are yet full of spirit. 
It must be admitted ihut the Normans were no proticients in the chisel ; 
their execution of sculptural relief is most imperfect, but it is a scornful 
imperfection—they are proudly bad! The artist's miad, filled with the 
sublime forms of his art, and expanded by familiarity with the musses he 
was called to contemplate in his everyday work, was rendered incapable 
of contraction to mere ornamental detwil 

All that remaine of the great establishinent of St.George de Bocherville, 
beside the church, is a side wall of the conventual building, which 
now torms the gable ofa mill. 

Throughout the whole of Normandy, and, as I have already said, in 
the neighbourhood of Rouen especially, many monasteries and convents 
had been erected. These were founded principally in the eleventh 
century, when, under the prudent rule of its great dukes, the province 
had been restored to tranquillity. The Norman warrior, with the spirit 
ofa hero, had the fine conscience ofa child, and ia this “ season of calm 
weather” the errors of the past revived in the fourm of remorse, shedding 
trouble on hissoul. It seemed as if the turbulence prevailing once with- 
out had been transferred within, leavi.g the external world all serene— 
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to -; by her counsel rose in expiation the cathedral and monas- 
tery with rich wments, and over the late ‘surface — 
province spread the abodes —f holiness and peuce. uf these penitentia 
monuments Jamieges and St. George de Bocherville were the most a”, 
markable; fewcould compare with them i architectural beauty, an 
mone for the number and holiness of the inmates they contained. “ 
There are some persons with whom the institutious vf the Middle 
Ages, the monastic especially, have always been a favourite subject of 
abuse ; the unwarranted assertions, the gross misstatements, of such 
second-hand writers as Robertaonand Jortiu, have been received with- 
-out inquiry by many, and the whole system of these establishments has 
come to be regarded as oue of unmixed evil. And yet those institutions 
filla place and effected a purpose no other conceivable establishments 
could have done, whether we consider them with reference to our own 
times, or the ages in which they flourished. Without such a shelter as 
the monasteries affurded, what would have become of the arts aud 
sciences ? what of those priceless documents that coutaiued the treasures 
of Greek and Roman inspiration, Without such an asylum how much 
of classic lore would have survived the convusion whi-h accompanied 
the breaking up of the elements of the older world? what lessons would 
now be taught on the banks of the Isis aud the Cam? Then let us reflect 
for a moment what they did for their own times. They were a kind of 
Hampton Court, where the poor great people of those days found a ready 
asylam. They performed the oilice of hotels and hospitals, for the tra- 
voller and tue sick ever found welcome and care within their walls ; and, 
more than all, they stood between the goverament of those times and 
the embarrassing questions of education and poor laws. They were the 
national schools and poorhouses; here were the eawont classes educated ; 
hither the jess affluent neighbours sent their children to learn reading and 
useful arts, which were taught free of expense ; and, as long as the se- 
cular arin refrained from their possessions, there was al ways food and shel- 
ter for the poor. 





The factories, which I have already mentioned as encircling Rouen on 
all sides, preponderate in the direction of Bibeuf. Throughout the live- 
long year in this, the Leeds of France, twelve thousand souls kept weary 
watch over the rattling ‘pinning-jeunies. Colbert first set them going. 
Two years after hisdeath they were checked by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes; but in 1814, delivered from the rivalry of Belgium, 
they took new life, and began to move with triple energy. 

From Blbceuf to Lisieux you pass througha finely undulated and darkly 
wooded country, bearing a strong resemblance iu its geueral features tu 
the southern counties of England. Lisieux baving been the capital of 
the Lexovians, a Gaulish tribe, abounds in ruins of that people; it also 
offers many very interesting specimens of domestic timber architecture. 
Its charch, which witnessed the spousal of Heoary If. with Bleanor of 
Guienne, was built by Cauchon, Bishop of Evreux, in expiation of the 
share he bord in the condemnation of Joan of Arc, of whom he was oneof 
the judges. To Lisieux Thomas 4 Becket retired during his exile, end 
it had the honour of giving birth to the brave Le Henauyer, who kept 
his native town unstained by blood during the awful night of St. Bartho- 
lomew. 

Lisieux is now a manafacturing town. Horse-collar housings form a 
large item in its productions, the demand for this article being very con- 
siderable in the neighbeurhood. In all seasons, hot, or cold, or wet, this 
cunstitates au iudispeusable part of tue haruess. The litthe Norman 
ponies of the district are almost buried from their ears to the saddle 
tn deep blue or red-coloured rags, with a pile of great depth, aud their 
vivid eyes look outjat you in the queerest manner from these moun- 
tains of worsted. 

_ From Lisieux the road lies through rich meadows, intersected with 
ridges of limestone, to Caen. 

What struck me most on entering was the spire of St. Pierre ; it is al- 
ways quoted as the best specimen of a Gothic spire that was ever raised. 
Its shape is octagonal, and rises to a sharp poiut at the height of two huu- 
dred aud twenty-seven feet from the grouud. § It is pierced throughout 
with open starwork, which gives ita peculiarly light and airy appear- 
ance. 

The exterior of the apise which rests ou the river is the pride of the 
Votaries of the Reuaissauce. It is covered with a profusion of images, 
very graceful, and beautifully sculptured certainly, but so multiplied and 
crowded together, that the effect produced is less pleasure thau bewil 
derineut. Anything that creates an impression which does not blend 
with the general design of the structure, as is the case with this minute 
charch decoration, isa mistake. I: has a tendency to divert the thonghts 
from the religious purpose of the editice. When the Nurman architect 
WM the pure period of the art bad recourse to decoration, it always had a 
meauiug which referred to, or at least harmouised with, the eutire edi 
fice as a sacred b uildiug. Then if we look at some of the iaterivr deco- 
rations, it is still more discordant with tue main design. For instance, 
the piece of s sulpture appearing in the capital of one of the pillars of the 
nave, representing scenes fromthe “ Romauant of the Rose,” “Sir Laauce 
lot of the Lake,” and the “ Lay of Aristotle.”’ Tristau de Leounvis, the 
hero of the Romauni, is Crossiug the sea to his ladylove on his sword, 
converted forthe occasion into a ponto n bridge. The handle rests on 
one shore, the puiut euters the window of a castle stanfling on the other; 
from its suminit the ladylove’s head, considerably larger than the castle, 
siniles on the valour of her lover. Close behind the castle, in a chariot 
dcawa by two handsome thorough-bred dragous, Sir Lauucelot is driving 
to the Queen Genevre, and the remainder of this part of the capital is oo- 
cupied with that curious relief, which appears also at tho cathedral of 
Rouen, namely, Aristotio on his hands and knees, carrying a lady on his 
back, Alexander’s mistress accordiug to 
others. - 

_Uhad taken usketch of this quaint specimen of eccles‘astical embel- 
lishment, and was turning to depart, when iny attention was arrested by 
a figure in the deepest mouraing, who, telling her beads in the wildest 
manner, passed alung the several stations of the aisle. As she came op- 
posite each nictured representation of some passage in the Saviour’s sut- 
a hn yr sa. 04 fell upon her knees, wrung her hands, aad 

ray agony. ace she threw back her sable veil tu gaze ou the cra- 
cifixion, and [caught a glimpse of her face. Oh, what a history of an- 
— was there revealed! [ saw it all at once. Some oue very guilty 
Sevslond thot bet prices valle har i fe not se pate eonth shots inter. 
suffering couutenauce betrays some ter ibl = oo Se age tk we 
is past !—I could not tt toi te iu ehauendenicl ane 
tion whether it was not far too aie aie _— er ee gr 
withdrew towards the per saan pat a wo bern pioneer = 
per te sonar Al + ean portal, w tich opened upon the busy 
Nc, | ere t encountered a figure whose joyous aspect pre- 
— au affecting contrast to the mournful being who knelt and wept 
sky dstizom of ths nade rn cn ge dillers under ib 
ditfer in presence, as the sudden bi r pe octet are ay wy age 
|! uce, ‘ ash ofan eastern suarise, from the sad 
misty dawn of one of our wiater moraings. You would have thought 
this last Visitant some angelic inesseuger sent te her suffering sister with 

gifts of hope. Her countenance was radiant with health, her f i 
*etinct with the exuberaut vitality of youth’s first f, ‘ ae eee 
ture showed its elastic vigour. Gn her fai _ rst freshness; every ges- 
@ aty.-Gho bel dhias Geneon _ orehead sat contentment like 
ce ls ie é it from the bustling throng, and has- 
, tomage of her aeart to the God who had been so good 

toher. She removed the little basket of vegetabl , serps “" 
©. entity ahem al dientael , getables from her arm, laid 
See be i 1@ choir beside her, and then crossing her han is meek- 

d no her ® aoe, she kuelt down aud poured out the gratitade of her 

eart to the Beiug who had strewed her life’ h wi 
have gazed for ever at that graci fi tp emt ve ne ny 
at g vus form, those suft uplifted eyes, aud 


that beautiful young fac i 
g 6, whose happy ex w ch: 
<enalteanaa solowaiey. ’ PPY €Xpression had now changed to 


some, his own according to 


“It was a sight tomake an old man young.” 
In a few minutes she ; i v4 
v 2 arose, resumed he ‘ 
the aisle again, aud pausing as she seamed ae ay 
and yrange holy oe P SSe. 9 Gensiver to dip her 
, 8he upened the door and 3 
> weut out of the ca- 
I longed to have had with me some unbeliever in a future w orld, ifs 
. . . > i f ; 
wretched a person does in truth exist. Gould he have looked upon those 
oc , ; ( I ose 
two girls and resisted the conviction of an immortality ? Coult he hesi 
. . . “ : , we ‘ 
tate tu admit the belief of an at miug future where such terrible inequ il 


ities in human couditiva shall be balanced ? Car 
jn { i ould he refu sch: . 
poet's thought— ene 


“ There’s something in this world amiss 
Will be uuriddled by and by.” 





By far the most interesting object that Caen can offer are the tw 
churches of St. Etienne. and St. Frinite, with thei adjoining buildin; “ 
Uuquestion d products of the eleveuth century, remaining in enedine 
preservation, uulmpaired by auy additiousof a Later period, they present 
tine studi 8 of the Norman style. The roof of St. Etienne, which is 
clearly of the same date as the rest of the church, establishes a point 
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which has h u ely, that the Normans un- 
derstood piste’ art of sow aang hese churches are rife 
too with the most interesting assuciations. owe their origin to the 
following circumstance. William the Conqueror, in marrying his cousin 
Matilda, had violated the canoa laws of consanguinity, and brought upon 
him the censure of the pope. Iu the case of aless powerful prince, the 
marriage would have been dissolved, but with William his holiness dared 
not pruceed to extremities. Conceiviug it necessary. however, to give 
some mark of his displeasure, he required the cousius to found each a 
religious establishment in expiation ot their offence. oni 
Ju obedience, accordingly, to the papal injunction, William erected 
the church aad convent of St. Etienne, as his shere of the purgation, 
while the abbey and charch of St. Trinite represented the penitence of 
Matilda. They were also called respectively the abbaye aux homines and 
abbaye auz dames. For admission into either, notle birth was an essen- 
tial qualification. 
The Conqueror was buried at St. Etienne. 1 have before alluded to 
the melaucholy circumstances attending his death-bed at St. Gervais, let 
me here touch for a moment on those atteading his funeral, asrelated by 
his chronicler, Ordericus Vitalis. ; 
William, as already said, had married a distant cousin, and to build a 
church was the penance enjoined by the pope. In expiation of an inno- 
cent ac: a most guilty one was perpetrated It so happened that the site 
selected for the church had long been the place of residence of a poor 
man named Asselin. By virtue of a whole life given to its cultivation, 
the suil around bad been transformed from sterility into acomely garden 
Amidst the trees which Asselin had planted, he and his wife had waxed 
old together, and his children had grown to maturity. But what of all 
that! what to the stern Conqueror were those old associations of local 
attachments, the comforts, the rights of a peasant! The cottage was de- 
molished, the trees felled, the garden broken up, and Asselin driven 
forth upon the world. Then came the great architects, axd the noble 
Norman charch replaced the peasaut’s home. Many came to view its 
grandeur, and prey beneath its lofty aisles. By all, save one, were Asse- 
lin and his wrougs forgotten—that one was Asselin's son. He chose his 
hour of retribution well! When the chevalier who bore the remains of 
the Conqueror trom St. Gervais to Caen had arrived at the latter place, 
he communicated to the clergy of St. Etieune the king’s last request to 
be laid withia their church's walls. They hastened to exscute his wish- 
es, and perfurm the fuueral rites over the body of their founder. The 
ocession was formed aud t ey advauced to the charch, Aseelin’s son 
Sevlan joined the crowd as they entered. They advance to the sanctua- 
ry where the grave is opened; the solemn music commences; and they 
lower the remains of the mighty as the priest ut ers the primeval sen- 
tence. Suddenly Asselin’s sou advanced trom the crowd and stood be- 
tween the bier and the grave. Raising his hands to heaven, he exclaim- 
ed, “ I invoke the name of Roilo! This grave, this ground, ie mine. My 
ctildhvod’s home was here. The Conqueror desolated it, driving my fa- 
ther in his old age on the world. Till you have righted the peasan’, you 
shall not bury the king. Linvoke the name of Rollo!” The “clamous 
de Haro” was stili in full force ; Asselin knew it was the poor man’s only 
hope, and daring though the act, for Asselin was unarmed, unfriended, 
aid alone, he felt that he was safe, that under the shelter of the great 
name he had invoked he and his rights were secure. The astonished at- 
tendants drew back with their burden, the priest suspended the service, 
aud before he ventured to resume the funeral rites, Asselin received the 
full value of his laud. But heaven seemed not yet appeased, as the cof- 
fia was lowered iuto the vault it struck against a store, aud falling from 
the bearers’ hands, was broken into pieces, whereupon, says the chroni- 
cler, 80 shocking an odour arose from the corpse, that, despite the quan- 
tities of incense burued, the atmosphere became intolerable, the attend- 
auts were forced to rash from the church, and the funeral ceremonies 
were terminated in the utmost haste. From this grave, 80 hardly won, 
the Couqueror’s boues were torn up by the Calviuists in a religious par- 
oxysm, and scattered everywhere about. A thigh bone alone remained $ 
this having been discovered some years afterwards, was reburied, but 
igain to be exhamed. The Revolutivnists did not leave even a thigh 
bone; and the monameut which you now see in the choir, and which was 
placed there ia 1801, by General Dagua, covers an empty tomb. Oua 
white marble slab Dagua had the following lines inscribed :— 


Hic sepaltus est 
Invictissimas 
Guillemus 
Couquestor 
Normanunorum Dux 
et Anglie Rex 
Hujusce domus 
conditor 
qui obiit anno 
M. LXXXVIL. 
Asi have formerly mentioned, the Abbey of the Holy Trinity was 
Matilda's share of the penance imposed by the charch for having mar- 














en and the suffering of earth, here are bestowed those profound sympa- 
thies of which the world ia not worthy. Others may pluck roses to 
biud the brow or.strew the couch with softness; it is theirs to extract the 
thorn which alone is the portion of too many, or to soothe the wound it 
gives, by sympathy and consolation. They fee! that those to whom life’s 

owers are denied should suffer as little as may be of life’s pain, or at 
least not suffer it unshared. As you mark them move unleeding through 
the delights of this beautiful world, oh deem them not armed by insensi- 
bility, but sustained by a sense of how much of suffering that world con- 
tains which it may be their privilege te lighten or remove. Though vul- 
nerable in all the susceptibi ity of woman’s youthfjor woman’s tenderness, 
they are shielded by this feeling of what it may be theirs to do; and so 
they walk bravely through life, facing joy and temptation in their strong- 
holds, and come out unscathed through the faith that makes their weak- 
ness strength. And, trast me, they have their reward. ‘T is true that 
the years roll on, and each one bears away alike untasted and unenjoyed, 
from earth its delights, and from life its unretarnivg poetry ; but av they 
pass they unfold a secret that the self-indulgeat may never learn, or at 
least may never realize ; that the trae delight of earth, the real opal of 
life, have their roots in sacritice and self-denial ; springing from such a 
stem they are flowers that never fade, but bear their amaranth blossoms 
tu another world untouched by the wiuter of the grave. 

The order of the Sisters of Charity owes its origin to the wise benevo- 
lence of Vincent de Paul. Captured by a pirate when a boy, he was sold 
at Tunis as a slave, and subjected to the most rigorous treatment; but, 
far from being soured to his kind by ill-usage, a youth of suffering wae 
succeeded by an after-life devéted to the good of man. Having effected 
his escape from Lyons he entered upon a career of benevolence and cha- 
rity unexampled in tae history of the world. Fully eqnalling our own 
Howard ia his self-devotion, his untiring zeal, his single-heartedness, he 
tar exceeded him in the wisdom of the meaus which he employed to ac- 
complish his ends. The good effected by Howard in his life was im- 
mense, but by that life it was, comparatively speaking, circumscribed : 
the grave closed upon all but his undying example. But the charity of 
Vincent received a kind of immortality, by meaus of the numerous foun- 
dations thit resulted from his energies and eloquence: that eloqueuce 
was irresistible, that energy infectious. With no help but virtue by his 
side, and the blessing of heaven above him, this poor apvuatle of the Gas- 
con Laudes founded no less than thirty-five charitable institutions in Pa- 
ris alone, not to mention numerous others in different parts of France. 
De Retz was his pupil, and that intractable nature paid at ieast the ho- 
mage to his tutor’s worth of fostering and protecting when in power all 
the institutions he had been the instrument of establishing. Death itself 
failed to arrest his benevolence. Among those who stood around his 
grave was the Princess de Conti; she reminded the bystanders that he 
was not allowed time to carry out his plau of an hospital for the orphans 
of poor artisans. ‘ Will you,” urged this amiable lady, ‘ will you allow 
him one regret beyond the grave!” The appeal proved irresistible, and 
the foundation of the asylu:n was resolved on at bis tomb. 

But of all bis institutions, the noblest was that of the Sisters of Charity. 
For the relief of suffering humanity he had conceived a grand design. 
’T wae not in man to realize it; woman alone could carry out his echeme, 
and woman devoted body and soul to the task. He rightly judged that 
the faith and spirit of self-sacrifice, which could encounter the gloom and 
austerity of the cloister, would be proof agaiust the temptations of the 
world, while the uutiriug energies and the deep sympatties, that in the 
objectless life of the convent either lay dormant, or, too often, eat inward- 
ly to the heart, becomiug ministers of misery, might be tarned to glori- 
ous account on the paths of pain and sorrow. He proceeded to commu- 
nicate his plan, with the intention of carrying it into immediate execu- 
tion, aud the alacrity with which he was respouded to showed how wise- 
ly he had selected the instruments of tis purpose. He addressed the as- 
pirauts thus :—“ You will have no mouasteries but the houses of the poor, 
—uo cloisters butthe streets of towns, aud the rooms of hospitals,— 
nv encl sure but obedience,—no veil but a holy modesty. My intention 
is that you should tend the suffering and infirm, asa mother watches over 
an ouly son.” The rules which he laid down for the regulation of his 
new institution were so wisely framed, that at this day the order is in a 
flourishing condition. ; 

In addition to the personal qualifications required, the family of the 
“sister” must have borne an irreproachable character for centartes; and, 
in order that none might undertake the office in ignorance of its duties, @ 
probation of five years was required. Moreover, as they were not suf- 
fered to dedicate themselves fur more than ove year, and were annually 
required 0 renew their vows, a suflicient provision was afforded that no 
backslider or lukewarm person should be engaged in so righteous a 
cause. Such was this institutionof Vincentde Paul. It extorted admi- 
ration even from the uncompromising Grahain. After contemplating this 
noble establisument, this order of women, whose ordinary employment 
and daily duties are those heavenly virtues to which the rest of the world 
ouly occusivnally rise, the severe puritan could not belp confessing that 
he was softened towards the “ fierce superstition of the triple crown.’”* 
Afier his death Vincent was trausferred to the calendar, aud the title of 





ried her cousin. Here she was buried. She breathed her last within 
the arms of her daughter Cecile. who was secoud abbess. Her remains 
were subjected to the same indignity as these cf her husband, having 
besu tora up first by the Calvinists, and afterwards by the Revolution- 
ists; but as they were firmly cased ia lead, they esvaped destruction, 
and in 1819 were restored to their ancient restiag place, which is now 
marked by a raised tesseluted marble slab in the ceutre of the choir. — 

Daring the wars of the thirteenth century, Caen was surrounded with 
strong fourtitications; when they were completed, St. Stephen and the 
Holy Trinity stood without the walls and, in consequence of their ex- 
posed position, the monks aud nuus obtained leave to raise fortifications 
of their own. From this circamstance those establishments presented 
the novel aud somewhat incongruous combination of a barrack and a 
monastery. Tne sword of the soldier and the robe of the mouk trailed 
through the same cloister at St. Stephen; the trooper’s song and the tones 
of holy prayer mingled in the echoes as they rolled away, while pacing 
the ramparts of the Holy Trinity, the mailed warrior and the wimpled 
aun looked on the fair landscape from the heights of St. Giles. 

From St. Stephen the soldier and the monk have alike passed away, 
the defences have wholly disappeared, and the monastic buildings have 
been converted into a provincial college, but the Holy Trinity still pre- 
sents a shadow of whatit once was. There we still find armed meu on 
guard, and women parted from the world—heaven-devoted; but the for- 
mer is a small red-legged soldier of the regiment of the line, and 
the daughters of the humble classes chiefly have replaced the hign-born 
ladies of the land. This was, at its first iustitation, and for many centu- 
ries continued to be, a very aristocratic establishment. At the time the 
church was consecrated, the Couqueror’s daughter, Cecile, was in the 
uarse’s arms, unconscious of their holy destiny; tne same day saw them both 
consecrated to the service of heaven. Cecile became the second abbe-s, 
and unswerviogly kept the vow that another had made for her: within 
these convent walls she live dand died. Robert Curthose, brother to Henry 
II., was extremely attached to his sister Cecile, and paid her frequent visits 
here. On the last occasion of their meeting, he presente: her with a great 
standard of the Saracens, taken with his owa hands at the siege of Ascalon. 
This proud trophy, whieh hung for a long time ia the church, has now 
disappeared. In the crypt beneath the chuir was Cecile buried, her pre- 
decessor and many of the succeeding abbesses were laid there also. A 
fitter burying place cw scarcely be imagined for these holy women. — 
Six-and-twenty delicate pillars of exquisite proportions support a vault- 
ed roof of stune; through the lancet windows struggle in some gleams 
of dim religious light; aud, save the foot of the occasional stranger, ny 
sound ever vivlates the sanctity of its deep silence and repose. Au Eug- 
lish tourist, whose name in pity [ suppress, with rude profane mockery 
suggests that this beautiful and solemn sepulcore was nv burying piace 
at all, but the lady abbesa’s wiue-cellar !—tit jest for one who has inclu 
ded the whole community of religieuses in terms of condemuatiou as 
gross as they are untrue. 

Houour to those pure, devoted, self-denyiag women, who, through so 
many centuries, did such honour to religion by showing how great were 
the sucrifices she could command. The middle ages witnessed such of- 
j fevings every day; these voble oblations made by weak aud geutle beings. 
who were at ouce the victiins and the priests. Spurning the allaremeuts 
of the world came the maiden and the matron, witu their several trea- 
sures of youth aud beauty and love, for the least favoured and loruest of 
all could yet offer her indeteasible birthright as a woman,—the deep af- 
fections of her heart. With these they approached the altar of the church, 
aud bravely laid them there. To the worth of such offerings it adds but 
little to say that the wealthy gave, as so much dross, their lands and 
gold. Such were the Benediccine ladies, the ancient inmates of the 
Holy Trinity. They were of the noblest and wealthiest families in the 
land. Honour to them iv their “ martyr’s cell ;” bat loftier honour stil! 
to those who are its inmates now; who, unsheltered by the martyr’s cell 
bear through the glittering ecenes of life the constancy of the se martyr’s 
heart.” IT mean the Sisters of Charity. They turn from the gay aud 








ighthearted, they are not found where mirth keeps holiday ;—in the 
chamber ot poverty, by the couch of pain aud sickness, among the strick- 


saint conferred upon him. We feel that this canonization adds uo glory 
to such a memory. : 
* Graham's “ Sabbath.” 

The principal care of the “ sisters” of the Holy Trinity are the inmates 
of the hospital, into which the old conventaal building have been traus- 
formed. They are six bundred in number; and every thing that excel. 
lent arrangement and the greatest care can effect has beeu done for their 
comfort. The sisters are indefatigable in their attendance. and day and 
uight are perpetually engaged in ministering to the sufferers. 

Nothing can be more graceful than the sisters’ costame. A loose 
white robe, reaching from the throat to the feet, is confined at the waist 
by acord girdle. The broad sleeves haug down iu graceful drapery. 
The wimple, which descends to the shoulders behind, meets on the fore- 
bead a baud of suowy muslin, carried thence round under the chin. A 
crucifix reposes on the devoted beart, where it is supported by a neck- 
lace of heavy beads. This completes the attire. At every step the am- 
ple fo'diugs of their robe undulate in outlines of everchanging beauty as 
their form moves beneath. Now a gracious figure pauses tu the perspec- 
tive of along staircase, looking in its framework of culamns on either 
side like the image of purity ina niche. The next momentitis gone on 
its mission of philautbropy. Again, as you descend the cloister, a white 
form issues from a posteru-door, avd as it lingers a moment iu the aisle 
the suowy draperies arrange themselves in unconscious grace. You lave 
but a moment to wonder whether the éadleau is of earth or heaven, when 
it is again in motion, aud the arches above seem to beud in revereace to 
the Sister of Charity as she moves along. 

everennsniiljiairteariie 


A RAMBLE AT THE FOOT OF MOUNT OLYMPOS. 


No other name calls up such sweet images as that of old Homer's cloud- 
capped Olympos, No other deities are so lovely or beloved as those, 
who, from this their home of sceptred majesty, poured bright gifts upon 
their favourites, aud wove for them the bands of an uudyivg love. The 
echoes of a poetry unspeakable in beanty—a poetry pervading all nature 
as ifit had been its very life—are with us, as we watch the shadows of 
those fast-vanishing Olympian tenants. Time was when these shadows, 
now seem so dimly through the mists of distauce and uuappreciation, had 
for men a presence aud a life, sv to apeak, than which the lover's touch 
had nothing sweeter, nor more pa'pable But now, alas! alas! the curse 
of our hard Spirit of the Actual has passed over them, and even the gods 
of He'las must flee at hia breath ! Yt we, for oue, will cling to the par- 
ting; and, kneeling on the sod where they have passed, we will listea 
to the faint echoes of their dying words, and store up in our heart the 
truthe which they teach. : : 

Zeus aud Dionysos, the Charites, Aphrodite, Eros, and Phebos with his 
pale, chaste sister, Artemis chruse/akotos, with what dearest melody is not 
each name fraught! Like a cloud of incense hovering about the golden 
censer of the temple and filling the wide dome with fragrance, so does 
their memory hover round the heart's censer of adoration, and fill the past 
with perfume and delight. Bach fane is ballowed anew; each creation 
of beauty is clothed iu yet lovelier garb; once more the soul worships 
with the worshipper, ouce more it Ll +vesa with the lover. The ivory bla- 
tue of Pygmalion bears a meaning eveu for these our days; tor man, hav- 
ing created his idol in the perfection of loveliness, views ber in the dis- 
tance, then warms into life,—by a love of which he himself has been the 
author through formation,—that which origiually was naught but the 
carved expression of thought. Aud now, as ever, this Grecian mytholog r 
—the creation of man—bas over mana peculiar influence. Wao will say 
that his young heart was never stirred, his young blood was never tired 
his enthusiaam never roused, vor his noble leelings awakened, at the my- 
thic talea of the beaven-bid hill, or the trumpet songs of the sightless bard? 

sid suck an one come out into the sunlight, jet us scan his features, and 
tell his mind through lis eyes, and sure are we that we shali find his 
soul nothing but u dead skeleton wrapped in a living carcase, but none 
the less dead for all thatit can walk and sleep. Caesar would have laugh- 
| ter in the men about him ; we, the appreciation of beauty. For beauty is 
truth wheresvever it may be. 
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—_—_ See A LS eee 
The tales of the middle ages, with their sweet damoiselles and brave 
knights rapt away to dwell in Faerie for ever—their Armidan gardens of 


of bliss—their lake-hid homes—their glowing portraits, where Sebilla 
and Morgana, Melior, Armida, andthe gentle, though so grievously afflict- 
ed Febosilla shine pre-eminent the gems of the East, flower-born, which 
take the shapes of Peris hung in cages and fed on odour ;—beautiful as 
they may be, fail before the mythes of those who owned the glorious He- 
lios for their mate, and scattered love like morning dew upon the world. 
They have not the esthetic majesty belonging to these ; they do not form 


#o integral a part of the beautiful of the universe; they have not that on- 
fluence on the chara¢ter and temperament possessed in days of 


tite in 
old, when Greece rang from shore to shore with hymns and praises to 
her gods,—when every bush, and bird, and flower, and em, had its 
religious tale and meaning—when every grove and valley had its altar. 
Why, the very domestic graces owed their birth to religion! The social 
feast, the lover’s lay, the poet’s meed, had each and all a religious 
accompaniment and a religious origin, ’ 
Ifthe Hellenic faith influenced then, so does it influence now in this 
remote nineteenth century. Were our boyhood to study other my tholo- 
gies as early and as heartily as this, they would not infuse the same poetic 
mind, nor clothe reality in such glorious glowing garb. The Grecian re- 


ligion peculiarly interests man, for more than any other does it incorporate | 


man’s passions, @nd embody his ideas. And the magus who knows this 
secret holds the true sceptre of dominion over the moral and intellectual 
worlds. The impassioned may find altars and shrines at which to kneel 
and offer up his love—deities that he may embrace as woman, or rever- 
ence as man idealised—mirrors ix which, beholding himself, he grows 
prouder and more beautiful from the magic of sympathetic likeness. The 
philosopher, on the contrary, casts away this seductive form of humanity, 
and beh i 
neath their gorgeous covering. He sees ideas too vague and impalpable 
for the multitude to grasp unsymbolised, philosophic dogmas, natural 
truths, artistic principles,—all the most recondite and esotericknowledge 
which the mysteries ever shrouded, or mythology impersonated, does he 
find hidden in this or that beautiful tale. i 
would bid our youth castaside the lexicon of the dead, yet still living, re- 
ligion of the ancients, for nought but the hard, inartistic wisdom of the 
day! The one was the speech of the era of beauty and contemplative 
philosophy ; the clank of the giant engine is the spell-word of our magi- 
cian oak universal ruler—Utility. Yet though the one may not be sub- 
verted, the other may notrule. Side by side, twir-born sisters of Thought, 
should they wauder throug the world of man, directing his energies 
through necessity, and producing beauty through love. But, fickle and 
weak, the human heart no sooner embraces the newly-found than the 
loves of the past are obliterated, and the All is again circumscribed ina 
narrow prison-house of prejudice. Armida 


lying without and around his garden of pleasures. 

The life-palse of the Hellenic mythology is so true. that how withered, 
and old, and cold, soever may be the frame, the heart will still beat, and 
beat for ever. Well did the calm, venerable hierophants, dwelling apart 
from men in lonely wisdom, know the nature of those for whom were 
framed laws,:and cosmogonies, and generations of gods, and pleasing 
mythes, in such rapid fashion; for the alpha and omega of their faith was 
Love. x 


which went forth over earth's unordered ruins was His breath; and lo, 
there uprose the wonderful Temple of Creation! Life was the cup 
which held the ethereal fluid of divinity ; and the ichor which sped 
through the veins of the heavenly subjects of Zeus, was but another form 
of expression for that dogma which set forth the godhead of physicai ex- 
istence. Autochothones though they were, the Greeks boasted genealogies 
whose root was hid in the court of Olympos; and nothing shows, more 
than this divine paternity, huw living was the belief in the godhead of 
Life. 

Made up as he is of passions and affectiuns, the most spiritualised 
among men can do nething more than shrine these earthly passions in 
heavenly forms; and he is accounted the least marked with the Mundane 
Sign who can etherealise the most widely. What else mean the visits of 
the gods to their priestesses, of the goddesses to their favourites? What 
else mean the rapt visions ef our saints, their mystic ecstasies, and the 
homage paid them after death—emphatically idolatry? It is nor more 
nor other than the Grecian mythology! Human nature must still be veiled; 
and men must now, as ever, dream themselves spiritualised to a passion- 
less state of being, when their very religion brings but added proof of 
their manhood’s frailties. Where we once had Aphrodite Anadyomene, 
with her luscious beauties, we have now the fair, pare Madonna; where 
the charities bloomed and blushed, the chaste Theresa and harmonious 
Cecilia fill the heart’s kalends. The fathers live in written tomes, where 
heroes dwelt in the memory of renown; and saints’ days mark the lapse 
of time, where Olympiads and Dionysia, Eleutheriaand Pythia, called the 
Grecian youth to glory. Thesame necessity of likeness in man’s diverse 
creations of belief may also be seen in the sacred flowers, and other mi- 
nor embodiments of a religious poeticism. The ai ai of the sad hyacinth 
was, to the Hellene, Nature’s own corroborative word of all that the hi- 
erophant had taught, as the mysterious passion-flower of our gardens fills 
many a pious hear: with loving trust. But he who looks deeper than the 
surface, regarding the hing and not the name,—the philosopher who views 
human nature »s itis, independent of conventional modifications, can dis- 
cern no ditfereace between the two. Man idealised, and human lite 
made diviue; ideas incorporate in forms; the invisible and essential 
Eicton worshipped in the visible and palpable icon,—such is the necessity 
of the herd, such the thought of the seer in these days, as it was in those 
which owned Zeus as the panaitios. Is the convent other than the Vestal 
Virgin’s lonely home? Is the monastery animated by any spirit but that 
which reigued among the followers of the loveless Law of Isis? Does 
man change with his garb, and are thoughts and feelings, spoken in one 
tongue, ditferent when utiered in another? Union in dissimilarity is the 
word which nature has written on her Sibylline Leaves; and ber oracle 
must, perforce, be fulfilled. 

But we have wandered from the foot of Mount Olympos, far away into 
the dark caves where lie the purple beds whereon the mystic couches his 
weary limbs. Our place is in the light; out beneath the suuny sky, 
where we may drink from “ beechen cups” the hone 
Hybla. And we have been tasting, poor fool! 
the udranos offered us in the dark Temple of the Cavern. 
turn to that bright array which shines, a band of stars, through the night 
of art about them. The sole impersonations of grace, the sole image of 
the beautiful of their day, they may well attract our love! . 


Agaiu we will 


We do not give unqualified praise to al! the acts of the Hellenic dei- | 


ties, despite our heartfelt appreciation of the beauty which dwelt with 
them. The vengeance of Hera ou her anoffending rivals and their inno- 
cent offspring resembled too sadly that of our own jealous wives to }wear 
a very pleasing garb; and we can never divest ourselves of the image of 
a haughty white-armed Englishwoman, with large, © 
peacock’s stately tread,—one who demands her husbend’s unflinching 
obedience and untiring homage, while she herself gives nothing warmer 
than the chill condescension of a queen, when we contemplate the image 
of the sister-spouse of Zeus. ti 

government! [nfluence by caress, insinuatin 


hood. But she was the reverse of all this; and though her inconstant | 


spouse gave her but too much cause for heart-burning, we cannot the less 
condemn her crue! proceedings. 
most unjust. A brave, lion-hearted hero as he was, going about the work 
appointed him so faithtully, it seems to us double shame that 
though a goddess, should have had the power to torture him. 

yet to see him, as he stood with his broad open brow, and sine 
clad in woman's fantastic garments, upraised in clumsy eff. 
the wool, the same man who had slain the Nemean lion, aud terrified the 
craven Eurystheus on his throne. But we will not say much about him. 
Pragmatisers, astronomers, and allegorists have worn his labours thread- 
bare; and he is too stern, and rough, uud shaggy, for the dainty com- 
panionship of the “ well-tressed” goddesses. Yet Athene might have 
Stood by the hero as he worked, and even have given him acup of nectar 


m her own shining helmet as his drink-offering of reward, like the ; 
creature she was. 


of knocking down 
sionate Aphrodite! 

To return to Hera’s je: 
always tilled us 
and stinging, } 
not find ; coming in her rest 


a woman, 


ris to spin 


v sod 
But we cannot forgive our Pallas that unfeminine feat 
Ares, nor her “ striking on the breast” dear, com 


pus- 


i 


ilousies and persecutions. 


That unhappy Io has 
with the utmost sorrow, 


The perpetual madness, sharp 


c less fury to where he, the truest god-man of 
the early Greeks, Prometheus the bold despiser, lay chained; her beauty 
and the mysteriousness which hangs about her, a: : a 
most of the elder mythes,— ~ on! 
sonage of great interest. And with her we 
victim of conjugal jealousy,—Semele 
even now hear the accents of p 

of Zeus the fatal fulfilment of 


may name another loveliest 
» the daughter of Cadmus. We can 


roud confidence in which she demanded 
his vow; 


olds only the mystic truths which tie, like casketed gems, be- | 


He is but a sorry fool who | 


held brave Rinalde in her | 
chains, and only the mirror of Truth could make him see the universe | 


Love was the framer of order from the wreck of chaos, and, by a | 
reflex mythe, the child of beauty and harmony. The divine Breath | 


old blue eyes, and a | 


Hers was not a popular form of gynocratic | 


; t a : g not demanding, her wishes, } 
nor imperious nor commanding, such is our ideal of a loveable woman- | 


The persecution of Heracles was the | 


We think | 
wy arm | 


ver painful cries, and weary searcli for a comfort she might | 


9s about the subjects of 
all conspire to render the hapless Io a per- | 





both before and after her day of annihilation. Yet there was more wild, 
ecstatic bliss in that maiden’s death, slain as she was by the fierce glory 
of ker Unveiled Idea. than she had felt when pressed the most fondly to 
the bosom of the mere man. Truly has many a young soul re-enacted 
the fate of Semele, when, struck with love for the awful glory of the 
hidden god—the Tuoucut—it has demanded knowledge, and perished 
on the threshold. 

Hera, though scarcely a vixen, was certainly nota loveable lady. Her 
large ox eyes might have been very beautiful, but they were cold and 
stony ; and tLe fire which came the most often to relieve their harshness 
was the fire of rage, not love. 
bent, her sweet face shrouded in her golden tresses, and wringing from 
them the salt spray of Ocean’s waves? Ah! it is Aphrodite, Cythera’s 
fair queen, the beloved goddess of the Paphian maids, the mistress of the 
Charites, our own heart’s darling! And bright Eés, the “ rosy-fingered,” 





youth, with all its gleesomeness and innocent wildness! Psyche, that 
ee spirit, weeding on the lonely shore, abandoned by her heavenly 
ridegroom, and mourning over the loss of love; Artemis, with her pale, 
noble brow, and those soft, yet melancholy eyes,—melancholy from the 
intensity of her soul’s beauty ; Athene, walking with all her proud inde- 
| pendence of mien, her voice ringing out tones clear as a trumpet’s call,— 
| her blue eyes, with their steady gaze, fearless and frank; the laughing 
| Hore: fettering each other in rosy bands; the Nine, so fair and busy ; oh! 
| bright and lovely is this concourse, as it sweeps past the throne of the 
| majestic father! The man who can refuse his love deserves more than 
punishment,—a death of cold, icy tortures, a dwelling-place for ever in 
‘cold obstruction.” 
A wide difference exists between the Greek and Roman mythology, as 
between the earlier and later mythes of Greece. To a superficial obser- 
| ver they are one and the same; but only to the superficial, indeed. The 
| legend of Pysche, to which we have alluded, is one of a distinctive class 
jand character. There is enshrined in its graceful Eastern framework a 
more plainly spiritual doctrine than is seen in any of the former tales. 
The massive impersonation is etherealised; the heavy and sensuous hu- 
manity of the other embodiments is softened into a creation almost as 
ideal as the enshrined thought. Psyche, the soul, weeping on the lonely 
strand the loss of love, is of another class to Hera suspended by anvils 
| from the sky ! 
In the earlier ages of Grecian mythic history, before the /air-haired child 
| had sprung from the union of beauty and strength—or strife—the taies 
|are all ragged, powerful, far-sighted, and full of a contemplative might, 
| like a hero resting before action. The very names of Uranos and Krouos, 
' Brebos and Tartaros, fill us with the idea of i/limitable darkness and in- 
destructible energy. Hecate, Helois, Selene, Cybele, are different to the 
after creations, and these again are ditferentto the pure Latin. The 
' Greek Hermes and the Roman Mercurius; Aphrodite, the sea-born, and 
Venus Cloacina, her name so graphically representing the first attempts at 
order and civilization in an early people; Pallas-Athene, and Minerva; 
| nay, all and each that can be collated, only prove still more plainly how 
great was the distinction between them. Yet though the Latins bear 
j away the palm of simplicity, and virtue, and purity. the Hellenic Ceities, 
with all their frailties, are the dearest! They are sv entirely the creations 








every glance of the Day-god’s clear, bright eye; every smile of the * gold- 


| en-shatted ” Artemis, as she watches her sleeping boy on the Latmian 


| heights; every hymn of the Masw, and ev ery laughter-song of the Nymphs, | from before thee ! 


But who comes by her side, her head half 


with her saffron robe and early blushes; Hebe, the. personification of 


= aes sa! 


destructive desire of ‘the concealed, which has preyed on many a heart 


English accents, in most places where maids and Bo do congr 
For the honour of the sex, though, be it said, the ethnic lovers were 
rally on the side of nature, the male; and for one instance where wo 
passion broke the bonds of woman’s or end made her the uns 
ted woer, scores might be adduced setting forth the contrary. W. 
the Daphves, the Callirrhoes (she, poor maid, washed out in her bloc 
stain of her insensibility), the wise Penelopes, and chaste Alemen. s 
handred nymphs, whose prudence overcame the force of love, and v 
virtue was impregnable ! ‘ . ‘ae 

We love to recall the old names. The rich tones of the Grecian | 
linger in our ears like sweet music. Their long, open sounds, v 
have more melody, though perhaps less majesty, than the Hebrew 
and fail in swelling waves of harmony,—a& tide which can convey s: 
nothing but gems and treasures! We moderns, in our bad taste, 
neglected the beautiful Hellenisms for the cold, dry sounds ot 
Latin tongue. Who could frame his lips for Jupiter, when Zeu 
liquid and so silvery, whispers from the image ot the throned god ? ‘ 
—Hera; Venus—Apbrodite; the Graces, poor and slender, éenwis i 
cent—the Charites, rich and open; Diana—Artemis; Ne ptune. the 
of Greenwich Hospital—Poseidon ; Bacchus, the red-faced tippler c 
wine-cask—Dionysos, the mystic conqueror of India, the sublime, wv 
life-giving son of her who worships the glory of the Hidden ;—to v 
does poetry and the music of harmony offer the prize? Mars, the p 
of scarlet cloth and pipeclay, is not Ares, the fierce of Zeuus, and the 
tive lover of Aphrodite. Hermes, whose very name brings images 
mysterious, Egypt-nurtured wisdom,—of the sage’s laboratory, v 
gold was forced from the keeping of baser metals, as a captive pr! 
treed from the spell of darkness,—where the stars told of their se 
and the deep mines delivered up their mysteries,—where life wa 
veiled, and death, aud io! they were found to be but oNngE,—ho 
superior to the Mercurius who has left his name to letter-carriers 
poison! This is not an idle fancy of ours; it is truth and Te 
For the places of the Latin deities were not those of the Hellenic, 
later times assigned to the first the attributes of the second, and renc 
that confused and obliterated which had originally been distinct. 

We have neglected to notice many a sweet mythe, contaming 
wisest ethic lesson or philosophic truth. From that tragic tule o 
phalus and Procris might be extracted, as syrup from thorny be 
more than one word of warning. The fate of Adonis lies heavy © 
soul of pity; Anchises; the unhappy Acteon ; Rheecos, the enthus! 
* draughts; Daphnis of Sicily and his jealous Nais, may each ser 
goblets from whence we may quatf the wine of admonition. 








The land of the East, with its beautiful legends of Shadukiam an 
gardens of Aden; the emerald pillars, gorgeous throne, and overw! 
Ing treasures of Giam-ben-schid ; its Peris and malignant Dives, vane 
ed by the odorous food of their spirit-fairy prisoners ; the Hind ta 
Chrishna or Heri, and Parvati, and Lachshmi—*“ sea-born goddes 
beauty was she, too; the beneficent though artful Brahma, and 
physical Buddha: the northman’s Aser; dwarfs and light elves of G 
Valkyrie; ‘* shining” and ‘“dewy-maned” Horses of Day aud 
Skinflaxe and Hrywiflaxe, are all, in their kind and degree, very b 
ful. Yetstill do we turn back to thee, old Olympos, thou youth-pla 
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of beauty! Every curl hanging enamoured round Aphrodite’s rosy neck : | pos, for doth it not mean both the Hidden Thing ard Youth 


| 


| 


Immortality ! we ; 

Well may the name of the Sacred Home of the Grecian Gods be | 
not so hidden art thou, ancient Hill of Thessaly, nor so veiled thy I 
that we may not ascend into thy Holy Place, and pluck the mist- 
We have uuclothed thee, Hidden Youth, and 


| are but so many impersonations and words of Beauty. Though despised | taken thy children to our hearts; and there, shrined in # sove oe 
| and degraded in our days, beauty is, nevertheless, une of the eternal words | not as holy, as that which thy Hellenic worshippers bore, we bic 


}of the universe; aad surely the enshrined speech of Nature is beyond 
| man’s power to lull into science! The early ages of Roman story are 
| filled with details, the rough hearty simplicity of which affects us power- 
| fully. When contrasted with the refinement and artistic beauty of the 
best days of Greece, they cannot fail to remind us of the “* Zeus-fallen”’ 
| stone which stood in the Cyprian temple—the rude emblem of life aud 
| beauty—and that same stone wrought into living loveliness by the divine 
| artist, and called the ApHropitE of Cnipos. There is more of physical 
| polity, if we may thus express ourselves, in the Latin mythology. The 
| gods and goddesses of theirshrines want that metaphysical ideality which 
' the Grecian possess; they are more like supreme magistrates—dignitied 
| conservators of good morals—chiefs of a simple and unwsthetic faith— 
| parents, not deities. There is nothing of that deep-seeing truth of the 
| soul which the Greeks, be they borrowers from Egypt, be they idealisers 


|of the Past Actual, orrather, be they faithful yet enigmatical sca of | 


| the Divine Truth—under which of these head soever they may 


ye ranged, 
| undoubtedly possessed. 


As we said, that same goddess, Aphrodite or 


| Venus, which with the one was the emblem of both physical loveliness 
| and the deepest philosophic ideas, with the other wus the patroness of 


the city’s sewers! Does not this one fact speak volumes? What need 
more have we to point out the difference, and in what it consisted, between 
the Latins and the Hellenes? 

Many and beautiful are the tales which linger about the base of our 
Olympian hill; cling‘ng round its memory, as odour round the rose, even 
though it be dead. Despite the persecutions of Hera, and the ghastly 
forms of the Erinuyes, the life-pulse of most is the love which the immor- 
tals felt for man—persouified, truly, in luscious Hellenic mode, but, not- 
withstanding the sensuousness of the impersonation, a true and beautiful 
thought. The magi of old had many a deep truth imprinted on their 
hearts; and though they might tell them out in stranger fashion, and with 
less disguise of man’s secret nature, than we in our formal moral time 
must do, yet, for all that, the earnest, sincere reality lay hidden in the 
soul, to be discovered and loved in after ages, when knowledge had ad- 
ded conviction to speculation, and mythology was interpreted by philoso- 

hy. 
° One of the prettiest of these tales is that of the wanderings of Odysseus, 
and of his hair-breadth perils and unwearied piety ; with those beautiful 
episodes of Circe and Calypso, classic dames fées as they were. Then the 
patience and truth of Penelope forms such a lovely background for the 
| picture, its subdued calmness resting the eye from the glare uf the fore- 
| space! We confess, though, to most sympathy for the brave and duped 
| defenders of Troy. Ifthe Greeks numbered among them the supreme 

in wi The brave, fiery 





| in wisdom, they numbered also the supreme in guile. 


y of thymy-scented | Hector would have blushed to own to the astute cunning of the son of 
of those cold drops which | Laertes; and even Nestor, valiant old heart as he was, had too mach of 


| the mens sagax for a perfect “ preux chevalier.” But we must not forget 

that sad stain lying on the memory of Trojan Antenor; and though we, 
| for our part, reject the scandal which made A.neasa party to his treachery, 
| yet he, too, was over-calmly pious to obtain mach sympathy. Still the 
| characters of the children of [lion are generally beautiful. 
| Deoeides. emphatically the gentleman of his family, so fair, and loving, 
| and “ soft-speeched,”—the good, gentle father, Priam—Cassandra, the 
| high-souled maiden—all have much real loveliness in them; and yet that 
one short prayer of Ajax, or Aias, that he might die in the sunlight, has 
more poetic beauty than all the rest. Whose heart, if he be not among 
the brave, would not echo that Grecian prayer? To die in the sunlight, 
to let the freed soul escape, in one last, mighty gasp, out beneath the open 
sky, to die, as he had lived, the brave, noble hero, who feared not to look 
even on Zeus—to part in the sunlight, not creep from life in the darkness! 
Well for thee, Aias, that thy soul was thus noble and thus rg ean for 
| thee that thou shouldst wish to expire in the open eye of day! 

But we have forgotten our first hero, Odysseus, and his wanderings. 
| {n striving to imbue our mind with the spirit of the Grecian faith, we fear 
we imbibe some of its inconstancy also. Inspite of his cunning and able 
craftiness, than which nothing is more repngnant to the heroic character, 
we follow his footsteps with many a pang of despair and many a throb 
of triumph. We have hung with him, breathless, holding on by the 
frail fig-braneh, and gazing, till our head grew giddy and our eyes grew 
dark, at that black, whirling pool, where Charybdis, still avaricious, 
strove to make all her own as in former days; we have penetrated the 
| bright abode of Calypso, which had charms for even a god; we have 

spent our long seven years inone breath of pure, sylvan-haunted love— 


a time that fled as quickly as though the s eeds of Helios had been but | 


Hector—Paris | 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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seven times pastured in their ambrosial meads, and be had only thus often | 


flung himself into the winged, golden cup of Hephestos. 


And we have 


still, All Hail!—we name thee still, in virtue of thy Trath and Be 
Locus Deorum !—Fraser's Magazine. 
el 
YOUNG FRANCE. 
AN AMUSING SKETCH. 

Tancredi P. Mathieu was a member of the Young France party 
was the son of an honest and simple-minded Parisian grocer, who all 
him a handsome income, and left him at perfect liberty to act 
sleased, His real name was Pierre Mathieu. Tancredi had been ass 
for poetical and euphonious reasous. His friends, who knew his: 
tiveness on this head, never gave him any other appellation. Li 
members of the Young France party—that is to say, about ten or t 
years ago—Tancredi wore long curly hair, a narrow-pointed hat, 
kid gloves, and a shirt-collar turned down with the most Byronia! 
pair, Any one who looked on that shirt-collar could have told th 
owner was a melancholy man—one ‘“‘ whose young aspirations had 
nipped in the bud by the chilling breath of an unfeeling world.’ 

Tancredi’s existence had indeed been embittered by various disap 
ments. In the first place, he was neither an unknown foundling, r 
exile, nor a persecuted man: he had enjoyed throughout life the 
provoking and commonplace happiness. He did not even posses 
comfort of having a tyrannical father. M. Mathieu the elder was : 
roughly easy and good-natured man. Satisfied with having given hi 
agood moral education, he allowed hin to be the judge of his ow: 
duct; and though he would certainly have been much better plea: 
see him engaged in some profitable and useful occupation, he rais¢ 
opposition to his joining the Young France party, wearing long hai 
a pointed hat. Some persons kindly assured him that Pierre- 
scorned to call him Tancredi—was on the high road toruin, B 
Mathieu composedly replied that his son was only afflicted with a 
porary mania then very prevalent amongst young F renchmen, and t) 
did not despair of seeing him one day radically cured. This pers 
did not prevent the grocer from reasoning with his son; he even ¢ 
youred to show him that he was acting very foolishly; but us Tai 
immediately assumed the tone and attitude of a martyr, and as his 
—who, under the appearance of great simplicity, was nevertheles 
sessed of much tact and good seuse—perceived that he longed to b 
secuted for his opinions, he gradually dropped the subject, and le 
perfectly free. R ay vl 

Tancredi keenly felt what he termed his father’s injustice. He | 
war with society—so at least he said—and he had aright to persec 
His friends all agreed with him that it was a hard case, but advised 
however, to bear with it patiently. Nor was this the unhappy y 
only cause of grief: another source of bitter regret lay in his person 
pearance. Somehow or other he had inherited from his father th 
cer a round, rosy, good-humoured face, of which he could hot po 
get rid, Notwithstanding his constant efforts to infuse into it some 
portion of the poetical melancholy which, according to his own e: 
sion, was devouring his soul,” it always looked pleased, happy 
contented. To make matters still worse, he was remarkably ta 
inclined to corpulency. Gladly would Tancredi have sacrificed hi 
worldly hopes to be thin and sallow. Under these painful circur 
ces, he was not, neverttieless, without some comfort: one of his 
friends had informed him that he was wonderfully like Marat. Li 
generous spirits, our hero often forgot his o wn unhuppiness in his p 
thropic compassion for the ignorance aud blindness of mankind at 
he was convinced that the world was not yet half civilized, and th: 
bourgeoisie of Paris especially were ina lamentable state of barb 
As he was himself a bourgeois by birth, he conceived that his ‘“‘ mis 
must plainly lie in civilizing his unbappy brethren; and as he hap| 
to entertain for them the most thorough and hearty contempt, he w: 
dently peculiarly fitted for this delicate task. 

The bourgeois are the middle classes of France. They chiefly c 
of retired tradespeople, small capitalists, aud emp/oyés, or clerks, 
offices of the government, from whom they generally receive a mot 
salary for their services. ‘They are a quiet and inoffensive race, 0 
markably timid and cautious, and tenacious of their habits and op 
toan extraordinary degree. Seeing them so far behind their age, 
credi generously resolved te devote himself to their improvement. 
ther they were willing to be improved or not, was no consideratio 
deed Tancredi did not carea pin on the subject. Ifthe could not su 
in making the bourgeois better, he had little doubt of getting perse 
by them ; so that, whichever way the wind blew, he felt pretty s' 


i > *} ‘ > » 1 . > ] 
reaping some benefit. These preliminat ies be Ing s€ ttled, he resol 


| conquered Circe, too, with the might of courage and temperance, armed begin his attack on a little colony of bourgeois, which had been se 
though she was with the powers of magic art, and the still stronger pow: for the last century in one of the most quiet and | retired streets 
ers of love and ‘oveliness. hisis a sweet episode, and it has more of Marais, not far from the spot where stood his father’s house. 


| purity and ethic force than have must. 


This street, which shall be nameless, very much resembled a co 


" . . > P P . . sithe 
Lovers though we be of the heathen mythology, and, we trust, earnest | town. Though not possessing more than a dozen houses on either 


worshippers of its beauty, we do not praise indiscriminately 
view its deities as too high for earthly representatives. 


| 


Greece. Sweet Mary Stuart may stand as Scotland’s imago of Aphrodite 


| 


of the terrible Ares whose fall was so mighty 


; nor do we i ; A 
In our own miud, | The most important set, and that which immediately drew Tan¢ 
we frame many a curious analogy between mortals and their prototypes of | attention, was Madame Jacquemin’s, a lady who, with her husb: 
’ | retired dyer, inhabited a coquettish little house, ornamented with a 
while Athene and vur own Queen Bess are analogous even in the blow ; | plot in front, and a garden in the back, and situated in the most con 
the first Gallic Francis is Paris, and the whole tribe of Attilas, Nadir Shahs, | ous part of the street. 
and Napoleons, may represent, in graduated sizes. so many pigmy notions | min was an unhappy man. 
Zeus is re-embodied in j his old age in peace ; - - 
many a modern husband, as far as his peculiar failing is concerned; and | nothing m retirement save ennui and weariness of spirit. : 
too aptly symbolising the self- | Narcissus and the mighty Echo would start to hear their tale repeated, in | that he spent the day in walking up and down hia handsome house 


it was divided into several sets which kuew nothing of one 


Bat notwithstanding these advantages, M. Ja 
He had toiled all his life in order to 
and instead of his fancied happiness, he now | 
It was it 
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- ernment affairs than he chose to tell, he was much respected every w 
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ing for his present discomfort. Madame Jacqu 
prtanes with a traly heroic spirit, endeavoured to oer pote fell 
from his unhappy state. She took him rd " re na aranad mc hm 
; she the 
2H ere ae een plan which failed signally; and finally, as a 
ae eee Agathe Il the daily newspapers, and give par- 
last resource, made him take in allt y hi 
- ice a week. M. Jacquemin never looked at one o his newspapers 
See af; dabas b ‘theless, and very judiciously, made it a rule that 
soap he should leave his house, and as he very liberally invited 
not one of t pate d look at the papers,” his salon was every morniu 
his friends to “ come an eading-room, over which he presided, an 
converted inte a kind of reading y ld - himself 
where, for two or three howl at pect od could once more fancy himse 
oe pn reagan ym sot alte so amusing; because, as Madame 
te Se d. “they could not ask everybody.” Almost all 
Jacquemin often observed, y 1 
: ‘nhabitavts of the street; but there were of course vul- 
their guests wore lod ld, under no pretence what- 
ar insignificant houses, whose lodgers could, rh 1 - 
poe be received or admitied by the dyer’s wife. Good M. Jacquemin, 
who. in the fulness of his ennui, would gladly have opened his house 
’ 
he whole world, was much annoyed by his wife's scruples, but never- 
p= compelled to submit to them. Amongst: the favoured few were 
M. Bonnet and his wife, a couple who resided on the first floor of No.7, 
and who,o8 Madame Legrand, a waspish little _widow, who lived ane 
them, spitefully averred, fave themselves airs in consequence. But - 
there was a constant feud between her and Madame Bonnet, too muc 
faith should not be placed in the lady’s assertions. _ M. Bonnet was a 
melancholy-looking man, exceedingly nervous and timid, and employed 
at the war-office, whence he often came home in the evening blank 
with dismay, hinting at the horrible tidings from Abd-el-Kader, or inti- 
mating the likelihood of a war with “ perfiaious Albion.” Being consid- 
ered a profound politician, and suspected of knowing much more of for 
save in his own mary + over which Madame Bonnet, who was a very 
high-spirited woman, boasted that she alone held dominion. Her three 
daughters, who aon | resembled their mother, were very tall, very 
bony, and very spirited girls. Madame Legrand, the officer’s widow, 
who tenanted the second floor of the same houce, was likewise admitted 
atthe Jacquemin parties, She was thin, withered, had no children, and 
was immoderately fond of animals, Whole generations of cats and dogs 
revelled in her salon and bedroom; cages of birds were hung up every- 
where in her apartment; and golden fishes swam in vases filled with 
thei: native element on every window-sill. M. Laurent, a stout old bach- 
elor, not unlike a full-blown rose, dwelt on the third floor. He had a 
mortal hatred against Madamv Legrand and her menagerie, those of the 
canine race in particular. Of this fact the dogs seemed to have an in- 
stinctive knowledge, for whenever he came up or down stairs, they 
snarled and growled; and if they chanced to be on the landing, never 
missed the opportunity of flying athisheels. Though M. Laurent disliked 
animals, he had a passion for flowers and gardening: he had turned his 
apartment into a perfect conservatory, and the greatest portion of his 
time was spent in cultivating and watching over a certain patch of land, 
about as large as a dining-table, and termed his garden. M. Laurent 
was of course another of M. Jacquemin’s invites. 

But besides the intabitaats of No. 7, there were various other individuals 
admitted at the retired dyer’s parties. Amongst these were several o!d 
ladies, who did an immense quantity of worsted work; and a myste- 
rious family named the De Lorrains, and thought to be of noble extrac- 
tion, who inhabited au old dreamy-looking hotel at the end of the street. 
They were six in all—were very pale, tall,and thin; they dressed meanly, 
accepted every invitation, and gave none in return. Some charitable 
soul indeed noticed that they never refused anything, not even the re- 
freshments which were liberally handed round at the dyer’s parties ; and 
as to the cakes, it was actually suspected that they were so vulgar and 
ungenteel as to have auappetite for them. It was also known—it is 
wonderful how those things are always known—that in the coldest 
weather they had no fires. Sometimes, indeed, they indulged themselves 
in a fagot, to which they set fire with great ceremony; the youngest De 
Lorrain being always on such an occasion despatched in a great harry 
to summon his father, in order that he might partake of the genial heat 
ere it was quite extinct. At first the De Lorrains were thought mean— 
they were accused of being poor ; but many defended them, and asserted 
that they were only misers. It then began to be reported that they 
were immensely rich, aud their company was for some time eager!ly 
sought. It is true their fortune, if they had one, was one of no great use 
to anybody, not even to themselves ; but who has not felt the sense ot 
security, the comfort, which lies in having arich acquaintance? As 
years, however, passed away, and they lived quite as meanly, and dress- 
ed as shabbily as ever, this impression wore off; they begat to be look- 
ed upon as impostors, aud there was some talk of discarding them alto- 
gether. But Madame Jacquemin, who was ofa compassionate disposition, 
resolved to spare them on account of their poverty and their gentle blood ; 
they accordingly continued to be admitted to the soirees, where they act- 
ed a subordinate part, being patronised by every one. Such were the 1n- 
dividuals who met at M. Jacquemin’s parties; if their company did not 
afford him much amusement, it was not their fault. The retired dyer 
was very selfish, he pony showed his visitors that he cared for no one 
bat himself; yet strangely enough, everybody sympathized with him, 
everybody seemed to administer comfort and advite. 

The De Lorrains spuke of giving dinners as a very interesting occupa- 
tion. Madame Legrand assured M. Jucquemin that taking to animals 
would cure him of his es and actually offered to lend him one 
ot herdogs, and an old canary bird that had long ceased to sing, if indeed 
it had ever sung, but M. Laurent hinted that animals would sour his 
temper, and asserted that gardening would prove much more soothing, 
and talked of sending him down some choice flowers. Madame Bonnet 
recommended adopting some interesting aud sweet-tempered child; 
not an orphan—you never know what kind of parents an orphan had; 
swindlers and thieves perhaps—but a child whose parents, honest 
respectable people, were still alive—and which, she sentimentally added, 
“would prove the staff and comfort of his old age.” M. Jacquemin 
loved private dinners best}; he disliked animals ; did not care for flowers ; 
and never hiving had any children of his own, had conceived a mortal 
hatred ‘or those of other people—Madame Bonnet’s included. He felt, 
besides, all the rich man’s dislike toan heir; and constantly refused to 
gee his poor relations, lest they should think of his will. “These were 
the individuals whom Tancredi P. Mathieu had resolved to civilize. 
When he wasintroduced to Madame Jacqueuin at one of her soirees, he 
was forcibly strack by the lamentable amount of dullness which he wit- 
nessed. The vld ladies were busy at their worsted work ; M. Laurent 
and Madame Legrand were quarrelling over a game of piquet ; the me- 
lancholy De Lorrains were engaged with dominoes; M. Jacquemin 
was displaying his hospitality by compelling his guests to swallow down 
immense quantities of cakes and lemonade ; and M. Bonnet sat apart 
wrapped in his own moody thoughts, which he occasionally condescend- 
ed to communicate to some eager listener. When Tancredi appeared 
amongst the quiet circle with his long hair, pointed hat, and white kid 
joven te prodaced an immense sousation, He scarcely openod his 
thorough contempt fot the Shad wast rpms» Se apn nen +e — 
eledeilt sd Gee aah ty be » the individuals around him in- 

ret te y agreed in audible whispers that he was a very su- 
perior sort of persou—dquite a genius ; great geniuses always despise the 
world. Although piquet and dominoes were neglected, the conkinn 
passed away with amazing swiftness. Every one had gathered arcana 
th sranger, who opened hin mouth every ten minute, and delivered 
y_ Ore » received by his hearers with the utmost 
gravity. 

From that day, Tancredi P. Mathieu became the acknowledged lion 
of the Jacquemin soirees, and of the Marais, which had never known a 
ey Rod yen =e object ~appives Acad admiration: the De Lor- 

ale on pon him with a suspicious eye: they had an instinc- 


tive cousciousness ofa foe. It is true Tancredi did not even bestow a 
thvaght upon them, but, like many remarkable individuals, he showed 
an early inclination to tyranny, and betrayed certain destructive yropen- 
Bities, which threatened to break upon the quiet monotony of the + se 
geois circle Being as he expressed it himself, “of a spiritual nature ie 
he animadverted in strong terms against the material custom of eating in 
the evening: he recommended intellectual food; and Madame Jacane- 
min, who looked upon him asan oracle in matters of taste, inumediatele 
suppressed the refreshments and sweets she had hitherto caused to ™ 
fre: ly handed round to her guests. Having thus victoriously asserted 
the triumph of mind over matter, Tancredi next banished both piquet 
and dominves. Madame Legrand and M. Laurent, who had quarrelled 
over the former game for the last twenty years, both loudly protested 
Sgainst this new arrangement; but as their quarrels were only pleasant 
to themselves, every one agreed that piquet deserved its fate. Having 


thus deprived hi. disciples of their old amusements, our hero felt it his 
duty to provide them with others in their stead. A piano accordingly 


i -p,; they could administer no pleasure to his mind. 
io would gay ave gio " oan beth for the dark poe art shop of a 
the Rue Denis, w he had spent thirty es ye anor a 
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It is wee 


made its “p earance in ra’ 
nobody could play upon i : evidently 
i for towards the close of a evening, he 


rose, and ufter vainly beseeching one of the accomplished ladies present 
to accompany him, at last sung, unaccompanied, but still standing near 
the silent piano, a pathetic Italian song, in which he bewailed his unhap- 
py fate; for, as he afterwards condescendingly informed the company— 
who had not understood a single word—he was a forsaken and despair- 
ing lover. After thus initiating them to the charms of melody, Tan- 
credi resolved to let them into sublimer mysteries, and according! 
fixed an evening, on which he proposed to read to Madame Jacquemiu's 

uests a series of sounets, which he had composed several years be- 
ore “On the Prospect of being Compelled by my Father to becone a 
Grocer.” This, it must be confessed, was a little poetical fiction, in 
which Tancredi had considered himself at liberty to indulge. Nothing 
was ever further from M. Mathicn’s thoughts than to compel his son to 
anything he disliked, though he certainly nad attempted to achieve, by 
persuasion, the profanation above alluded to. 

The evening came, the company gathered around him, and Tancreai 
began his reading: he pata oe for upwards of two hours, without ; 
manifesting the least symptom of fatigue. When he had finished, he ' 
looked up, and found himself alone, comparatively speaking. M. Jac- | 
quemin was fast asleep; the old ladies were nodding over their worsted | 





— etiam 











fate; thusit was with our hero. Vanquished, but unsubdued in spirit, 
he nevertheless saw the uselegsness of resistance. Casting a glance of 
withering scorn on his late disciples, he. spake not a word, but turned 
upon his heel, and left the drawing-room of Madame Jacquemin, inward- 
ly passing the fatal fiat “ for ever.” With signal ingratitude, every one 
uttered au exclamation of triumph on witnessing his exit. The remain« 
der of the evening was spent in perfect enjoyment—harmony seemed 
quite restored ; and it is averred that notwithstanding the late painful 
circumstances that had occurred, the quarre's of M. Leurent and the fair 
widow were marked by unusual amenity. 

The day after his defeat, Taucredi wrote to one of bis friends a letter 
of seven pages, in which he related, with great seeming bitterness of 
spirit, his vain attempt to civilize a parcel of barbarians, and instil into 
their uncaltivated minds a love of the fine arts, and a sound political 
creed. He ended by exclaiming against the cruelty of mankind, that 
would not allow him one moment's repose; and as he had little doubt 


that the malice of his antagonists would drive them to every extremity, 
spoke of exiling himself in some remote solitade, where his wounded 
spirit might perhaps at last find rest! 


By return of post he received the following answer :— 
“Dear Taxcrepi—I am by no means astonished at your failure; you 


have met with a fate common to all great spirits: you ought not, there- 
fore, to mourn, but to rejoice. Had you, however, consulted me on the 


work; Madame Jacquemin had early effected her escape, with several : subject, I could have foretold exactly what has ha . Ww 

female friends; M. Laurent and M. Bonnet shook their heads, and ex-‘ you do, never again attempt to civilize bourgeois The are vo Sane 
changed ominous glances; the six De Lorrains alone were wide awake | people in their way, but singularly obstinate. They like to enjoy them- 
looking at our hero with their fixed stony eyes, whilst their cadaverous | selves according to their own stupid old-fashioned manner. As they are 


and melancholy faces expressed the most absolute determination to sit | fast disappearing from the surface of this earth, iti s only an act of mere y 


out both him and his poetry. To increase the dismal appearance of the | to allow them to live unmolested. Henceforth heed them not, but turn 


scene, the fire had gone out, the caudles burned dimly, and wanted snuf- | all your efforts and pert ory on the rising generation. Give up the 


fing, whilst the loud snoring which proceeded from the vast arm-chair in 
which M. Jacquemin lay wrapped in the embrace of Morpheus, rather 
marred the melody of the poet’s verses. “I see they are not in a sufli- | 
ciently advanced state of civilization to appreciate the beauties of poetry,’ | 
thought Tancredi as he looked upon his audience: “ I must form their 
political principles.” 

Unfortunately for the execution of this project, it happened that both 
M. Bonnet and M. Laurent had of late conceived strange notions of Tan- 
credi’s political character. His foreign name did not sound quite ortho- 
dox in their ear; then his pointed hat, shirt-collar, and flowing locks, 
struck them as being something portentous in their way. Philosophers | 
well know what great meanings sometimes lie hidden under trifles. As 
to his poetical readings, they had a revolutionary air, in direct opposition 
to the old school of poetry, and also, they strougly suspected, to the estab- 
lished order of things. Who could tell of whom Tancredi Mathieu might 
be the agent, or what was going on in the bosom of the hitherto peaceful 
Marais? Nay, for all they ‘Seat, his pretended Italian love-song might 
be some revolutionary Marseillaise bymu, or ga ira, speciously clothed 
auder a fureign garb! In short, the employé of the war-office, and the 
horticultural amateur, both agreed it was high time to keep their eye 
upon Tancredi, whom they began to consider as a dangerous political | 
character. 

It was under these inauspicious circumstances that our hero began his | 
political campaign. He had not yet exactly determined upon the doc- 
trines he meant to inculcate, but he coucluded that he would soon find 
this out; and as he was not a little elated with the success of his previous | 
etforts, he began his attack in the true spirit of knight-errantry, dealing | 
out his blows right and left, without much minding where they fell. ‘To | 
wealthy M. Jacquemin he foretold that the day would come when tie | 
fortunes of the rich would be equally divided amongst the poor ; with 
M. Bonnet he expressed a vast sympathy for Abd-el-Kader, aud spoke 
ofa European war as of a thing all but realized; to M. Laurent he mani- 
fested the profound contempt he entertained for horticulture, and in- 
sinuated that it would be done away with entirely under a new order of 
things; and when the other sneeringly inquired how the world would 
go ou without geraniums or roses, and that he should like to know, Tan- 
credi auswered by dwelling on the charms of hemlock and the deadly 
nightshade, and hinted, with an ominous glance, that for some blighted | 
spirits they possessed greater attractions than all the blossoms of “ Sytia’s | 
land of roses.” Madame Legrand he had long mortally offended, be | 
yond all hope of reconciliation, by expressing his ardent desire of seeing 
every dog hung, and every canary bird shot through the heart; in sup- | 
port of which philanthropic wish he had adduced so many plausible 
arguments, that the good lady felt couvinced that if ever the Young} 





Franee party prevailed, her menagerie was doomed. Tancredi’s crown- 
ing exploit was to inform, in confidence, one of the old ladies, whose re- 
lations had all perished under the Reign of Terror, that he was wonder- | 
fully like Marat; upon which she uttered a fearful scream, and fell into | 
fits; which was no sooner perceived by the other old ladies, her friends, 
than, out of mere sympathy, they followed her example, almost frighten- | 
ing Madame Jacquemin, at whose house the occurrence took place, out 
of her wits, 

It was with this tact and discrimination that Tancredi endeavoured to 
¢ vilize the bourgeois of the Marais; the nature of the feelings his dis- 
course and doctrines excited must ba left to the imagination of the rea- 
der. It is true that, had the worthy citizens know anything about either 
Tancredi P. Mathieu or the Young France party, they would have been 
conscious that the former was the most harmless of human beings, and 
that from the latter there was little or nothing to be apprehended. The 
Young France party, with their kid gloves, and hair carefully curled, 
may be the fit apostles of a revolution, but there is little fear of their 
ever making une. Ominous as their denunciations sound in theory, they 
are perfectly innocuous in practice. But of this the bourgeois knew 
nothing, and they received every word that Tancredi uttered as the real 
expression of his mind. The effect of his revolutionrry doctrines was 
soon apperent; quarrels arose on every side. A spirit of discord had 
gone forth among the hitherto peaceful inhabitants of the Marais. 

Madame Bonnet took it into her head to sympathize with Abl-el-Kader, | 
who became the subject of daily dissensions between her and her hus- 
band; a new and deadly feud sprang up between M. Laurent and Ma- 
dame Legrand, the former ef whom averred that his finest flower-beds 
were rained by the widow's dogs. Reudered desperate by one of those 
disastrous events, and recalling to mind Tancredi’s denunciations against 
pets of every description, M. Laurent, having provided himself with 
tackle and a fishing-rod, exercised his vengeance on one of Madame 
Laurent’s unoffending golden fishes, by actually fishing it up through his 
bedroom window. The unhappy lady, who, hearing a suspicious noise 
a.ainst the highest window-panes, had rushed to the rescue, only arrived 
in time to see her finny favourite whisked np in the air, and vanishing 
into the enemy's precincts. Her first act was to snatch in her remaining 
treasures, whu, quite unconscious of their companion’s fate, were stiil 
gaily swimming along their narrow domain; the next was to scream for 
help, and then faint away in good earnest. When she recovered, she 
found herself surrounded by condoling friends; but nothing could soothe 
her wounded spirit. She declared that she never should forgive M. 
Laurent, against whom she vowed eternal hatred and vengeance. 

But even greater evils—all springing from the same source—menaced 
the guests of M. Jacquemin. The worthy dyer, on whom Tancredi’s 
speeches had made a profound impression, began to entertain serious 
fears for his safety. Lest his reputation of being a wealthy man should 
bring him into trouble, he determined to reduce his expenditure ; and, 
as a first step, talked of discontinuing to take in the daily papers, and 
stopping the soirées altogether. This announcement spread a panic 
throughout the whole street. M. Jacquemin’s house had become a 
place of public entertainment, which his guests had no inclination to find 
closed upon them. In this dilemma a general council was held ; private 
dissensions were for a while forgotten, and it was unanimously resolved 
to strike at the root cf the evil, and banish Tancredi P. Mathieu ‘the 
gaunt De Lorrains, who alone had from the beginning perceived the im- 
pending danger, proposed to signalise him to the mayor of the arrondis- 
sement as a dangerous individual; M. Bonnet offered to say afew words 
at the war-oflice; M. Laurent te give him a delicate hint in the language 
of flowers; Madame Legrand proposed a night attack on his person ; and 
the old ladies were for hauding him over to the public executioner at 
once. But Madame Jacquemin rejected all these plans as too violent and 
inhospitable, and resolved to intimate to him, as politely as possible, that 





if he chose to continue his vy isits, it must no longer be on his own terms 
but on hers. Accordingly, when Tancredi came as usual to one of the 
evening soirees, his head fullof mighty plans of poetical, social, and po- 
litical reform, he could ny yt, notwithstanding his abstraction, but notice 
that a great change had taken place. The piano, which had only been 
hired tor a month, had vanished: M. Laurent and M dame Legrand 
were quarrelling over Piquet to their heart’s content; the De Lorraine 
who were eating cakes and drinking lemonade, eyed him with defiance ; 
dommoes were re-established in their s ipremacy ; and the old ladies 


were ; “7 } ay) oO ; i 
vere as triumphantly eng iged in worsted-work as on the night of his 
first appearance amongst them. . 
( a ‘e ‘ancr i 
; Jne glance told Tancredi that the bourgeois of the Marais had rebelled 
118 al " 4 ol ger ac Y ) 
z= : ee was no longer acknowledged: he was virtually dethroned. | 
en the most energetic minds must sumetimes yield to the might of | 


thought of going into exile; talents like yours should not be wasted 
away in adesert. Your devoted, CuARLEMAGNe Cuampion,” 

But Tancredi was bent on being a persecuted man, and once in bislife 
at least an exile. He announced to his father his intention of leavi 
the country for some time. M. Mathieu the elder heard him with autel 
more composure than, from the painful nature of the communication, 
might have been expected ; he even remarked that travelling would do 
his son good, and seemed to view the whole affair as one of minor impor- 
tance. It was in vain that Tancredi endeavoured tp impress upon his 
mind that he was going to leave the country, perhaps for ever. M. Ma- 
thieu persisted in asserting that he was only going to travel, and very 
calmly bade him farewell. 

In a few days Tancredi left Paris for Geneva. We will not dwell on 
the agonizing nature of his feelings wheu, having passed the frontier, he 
beheld from the diligence window the blue hills of his couutry—his na- 
tive hills, as, forgetting his Parisian birth, he called them—vanish from 
hs view. Forthree months he wandered on the shores of Lake Le- 
man, and indulged in misanthropic reflections on the folly and ingrati- 
tude of mankind. At the expiration of that term—during which he had 
been, to say the truth, the prey to intolerable ennui—he gladly hastened 
back to Paris, without, however, informing his father of his intention.— 
On a fine summer evening he bent his steps towards his father’s house 
in the Marais: he still wore his pointed hat, and a travelling cloak en- 
veloped his person: a porter who followed him carried his luggage.— 
Without allowing himself to be announced, Tancredi, who loved drama 
tic effect, rushed into the parlour, where his father was seated reading 
the newspaper; and throwing back his cloak, discovered himself to the 
ex-grocer’s astonished sight. Good M. Mathieu laid down the paper in- 
stantly, and uttered a very deep hem; but as he was not what is called 


| a very nervous man, he did not seem otherwise affected, but kindly wel- 


comed his son; and seeing that he looked as rosy and happy as ever, im- 
mediately gave orders fur a substantial supper. Tancredi, who was rap- 
turously gazing through the window oa the starlit sky of the native city, 
of course heard or heeded nothing of those material concerns ; “ his spirit 
was far away.” 

‘ Well, Pierre, how did you like Geneva?" asked M. Mathieu, turning 
towards his son, whom he never called Tancredi. 

‘* All places are alike to the exile; he is everywhere alone,” moodily 
auswered his son in the words of Lamennais. 

M. Mathieu, who saw that Tancredi was bent on being wretched, re- 


| mained silent, and took up his newspaper once more. 


‘“‘T suppose,” resumed Tancredi after a brief pause, “ the malignancy 
of their hatred is unabated ?"’ 

“Of whom are you speaking?” inquired the father with seeming 
surprise. 

“Of M. Jacquemin, his wife, and all those whose ingratitude made me 
fly my native land.” 

“Oh, they are very well, than you; they were all inquiring after you 
only last week.” 

“I know they hate me; yet | wish them no evil,” replied Tancredi, 
with the resiguationof a martyr. ‘I earnestly hope they are happy?” 

“ They are indeed quite happy,’’ answered his fatker. 

Tancredi smiled incredulously. ‘How can they be happy,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ when they are a prey to all the evil passions that disturb man- 
kind! I endeavoured to reclaim and civilize them; I failed in the at- 
tempt, but I cannot think them happy!” 

“Well,” said the father quietly, “since you went to Geneva, I have 
seen a good deal more of them: [ at first found them much irritated 
against you.” 

“ Ha! I knew it!” triumphantly exclaimed Tancredi. 

“« But [soon succeeded in pacifying them,” continued his father, with 
out heeding the interruption. Tancredi looked as though he could haye 
gladly dispensed with this instance of paternal solitude. 


‘I, moreover, tried to make them happy ; not perhaps according to the 


best manner, but according to that best suited to them.” 

Tancredi’s features expressed unqualified surprise: he seemed to wait 
for something else, but his father remaining silent, he at last said, “ Well, 
sir, | suppose, by making them happy, you mean making them better?” 
M. Mathieu nodded affirmatively. “If so,” continued his son, “ pray 
how did you rid M. Jacquemin of his intolerable selfishness and sordid 
love of wealth ?” F 

“M. Juequemin,” quietly answered the father, “ is, as you say, selfish, 
aud fond of money; but he is no iniser: he has no objection to spend- 
large sums, provided it is to please himself. Had I advised him, as you 
did, to divide the wealth he did not need amongst the poor, he would 
have looked upon me as2 madman. When he complained to me of his 
great ennui, I advised him to settle in business some of his poor nephews 
and nieces, whom he had always refused to see, lest they should expect 
anything from him. He at first seemed very much opposed to this plan; 
but when I reminded him that after his death his furtune must belong to 
his relations, who would perhaps squander it away, and that it would be 
more pleasant for him to —— of it, according to his own fancy, during 
his lifetime, he quite agreed with me, and immediately took steps to 
leew his eldest nephew in a dyer’s business, which he takes great de- 
ight in superintending. He has likewise provided for his other rela- 
tions, with whom he occasionally quarrels, but towards whom he, never- 
theless, behaves with much reat kicabes. He still takes in the papers, 
and has not discontinued the soirees; but as he now has little leisure, he 
is glad to lend out the former to his friends, and enjoys the relaxation of 
the latter much more than formerly; he is, upon the whole, a happier 
and a better man.” 

- orm !” almost contemptuously exclaimed Tancredi. “I had em- 
braced all humanity in my plan; yours, I perceive, is confined to making 
a few persons happy.” 

“It is at least the more practicable of the two,” replied his father. 

6 And I i igret continued Tancredi, ‘that you also succeeded in 
reconciling M. Laurent and Madame Leg-and; who, with their insuffer- 
able love of flowers, and animals, and mutual antipathy, were enough to 
destroy all harmony wherever they appeared ?” 

“IT did not endeavour to reconcile thenf,” answered M. Mathieu: “ but 
when M. Laurent informed me of all he had to suffer from his neighbour 
the widow, I advised him to marry her, upon which he told me in con- 
fidence tnat he had been thinking of it for the last ten years, and with- 


out waiting for areply, launched out into her praises. In short, it ended 
by} his requesting me to be the bearer of the letter to her, as ie averred 
that he could not summon up c »urage to address her himself. 1 consent- 
ed to undertake this task. On reading the letter, which was a very long 
one,Madame Legrand became greatly agitated, said something about a 
golden fish, but at last declared that she forgave him everything.” 
“ Bat they are not actually married!" exclaimed Tancredi. 
“ They have been so for the last six weeks,” replied M. Mathieu, 
“And do you mean to say,” asked his son, “that they no longer 
quarrel ?” i 
“Ou the contrary they quarre l every day : but as it may be safely as- 
serted that itis more from the force of habit than from any other m itive 
they can be said to agree very well upon the whole. Very little is chang- 
ed in their existence. They live in the same house; Madame Laurent 
| still occupies the second floor with her animals, and M. Laurent the third 
with his flowers; they enjoy their game of piquet, and its acct mpany- 
ing squabble, every evening; and it is my firm belief that their greatest 
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cause of complaint against you was the attempt you made to deprive them 
re ” 


of that 


Tancredi turned up his eyes to the ceiling, aud ina tone full of indig- 
, “Who will ettempt to fathom the duplicity of mau? 
Who——” Here he became suddeily silent, either overwhelmed by the 
vastness of the subject of his question, or induced to hold his peace by 


nation, began 


the supper on the table. 

Several days elapsed ¢ 
hie father on a visitto M. Jacquemin. ; 
by declaring himself “ ready to face his enemies.” 
learned to understand bis enigmatical mode of speech, required no more 
They accordingly called on the retired dyer the same evening; the Bon 


nets, Laurents, aud De Lorrains, were all present ; they seemed delight- 
ed to see our hero, and received him with the greatest cordiality. When 
his father commented on this circumstance, Tancredi smiled bitterly, one 

ut 


muttered something about the serpent being hidden by flowers. 


before Taneredi could be induved to accompany 
He at last expreased his consent 
is father, who had 


of the paucity of inhabitants, no shops are yet opened at the place; and 
thus the few) ple who do live in the cottages are exposed to some in- 
convenience in obtaining the necessaries of life. Owing to these circum- 
stances, we fear that the cottages are for the present a failure. They 
can serve the contemplated end ouly when the town and its works come 
out to this place; and even after all, the men engaged at the works which 
now exist will remain unbenefited. 

The plan of the houses is, however, excellent. Perhaps no other can 
rightly be adopted for the dwe'lings of working-men in large towns, this 
being the only one which admits of a multitude being healthily placed on 
. | acomparatively small space. It is simply the floor plan, so prevalent in 
.| Paris aud Edinburgh, and exemplitied im the Temple Chambers and Inns 
of Court in Londoa. It has its inconveniences, but is also attended by 
some advantages even for the middle classes ; above all, one—that of re- 
quiring no ascent of stairs to pass from one apartment to another. Once 
in the house, you move about it with an ease and facility unknown to 








the truth was, that since M. Mathieu had given M. Jacquemiu’s guests | the occupants of those houses upon edge which constitute the bulk of the 


to understand that his son’s mind had been somewhat disturbed by cer- 


tain visions, prevalent amongst the youth of France, their anger had been 
turned into pity, which they now openly expressed But of this Tan- 
credi saw, or would see, nothiug ; they had hated him three months back, 
they must hate him still; and with this soothing unction to his wounded 
pride, he endeavoured to comfort himself. ’ 

Several years have elapsed, and uo important change has occurred in 
the bosom of the little society We have attempted to portray. M. Jac- 

uemin has forgotten the naine of ennui siuce he followed Ins friend M. 

athiew’s advice ; his poor relations are in a thriving coudition, and seem 

to feel much gratitude for his kinduess. M. Bonnet still menaces his 
friends with au impending European war; but it has been noticed that 
they have now become quite accustomed to the prediction. Madame 
Bonnet, whose thoughts are all bent on matrimonial alliances for her 
daughters, has entirely forgotten Abdel Kader. M. and Madame Laurent 
quarrel less every day ; it is strongly suspected by their friends that the 
time will come wheu they will not qaarrelatall. The only great event 
which bas occurred concerns the De Lorrains; it seems that, after all, 
they were immensely rich. A lawsuit, which lasted for several years, 
had prevented them from entering into the enjoyment of their fortune. 
The old hotel is shut up: its inhabitants have removed to a fashionable 
neighbourhood, where they live in style, and keep their carriage. Cir- 
cumstances have wonderfully altered their outward appearance. They 
all have quite a bold and prospervus air. They frequently invile their 
former patrons to their parties ; but either the Jacquemin set aye hurt at 
the long deception practised upom them, or they have not yet made up 
their minds to forgive the De Lorrains their sudden and unexpected 
prosperity ; for, with the exception of the first invitation, which they ouly 
accepted out of curiosity, they have de lined all other requests, taking in 
high dudgeon the splendour of the entertainment otfered to them. It is, 
nevertheless, suspected that they will relent in time, if not for their own 
sakes, at least for that of their children, to whom, as Madame Bonoet ob 
serves, they will of course fee] desirous of securing the comfort of a rich 
acquaintance. 

But Madame Laurent, who still entertains a grudge agaiust her neigh- 
bour, declares that she has other designs on the De Lorrains, and is de- 
termined to keep her eye upon her. We must not forget to record that 
several of the old ladies have been cut away by the remorseless hand of 
desth. It is worthy of notice, that those who still survive have never 
been able to forget Tancredi’s unlucky likeness to Marat; they evident- 
ly look upon this circumstance as very suspicious. 

This brings us naturally to our herv. Of him « e have very Jittle to 
say. He is, to all appearance, as rosy, and happy-looking, and miserable 
in reality asever. His father, nevertheless, asserts that he has of late 
manifested symptoms of change. His hat is not quite so pointed, his 
shirt-collar is no longer Byronian, and his hair has actually been cropped 

uite close by the neighbouring hair-dresser, who declares that he only 
ollowed his positive orders. But what looks more ominous still is, that 
the name of Tancredi has vanished from his cards, which now only bear 
plain P, Mathieu. Whatever may be the causes of this change—and 
whether it is to be attributed to his failure in not being able to become a 
persecuted mun, or whether there is some other motive for it—it seems, 
nevertheless, very probable thut a crisis in P. Mathieu’s character is at 
hand. Some persons have been found who begin to think, like his father, 
that he may, after all, settle down into a sober, sensible individual; a 
supposition the more probable, that he actually has been heard to talk of 
marrying, and entering into business; and that, after all, his youthful 
follies were more fit subjects for good-humoured ridicule than for real 
apprehension—a remark which mary individuals have actually applied 
to the Young France party itself. 

— — 


DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


The attention which is now being paid by the richer classes to the 
physical wants, the social and domestic comforts, and consequently the 
moral and intellectual advancement of the humbler and labouring portion 
of society, is one of the distinctive and most pleasing characteristics of 
the present day. The efforts making, in and out of parliament, by public 
bodies and private individuals, for the sanitary improvement of towns— 
the working population in which, in their crowded and ill-ventilated 
dwellings, are influenced now by domestic annoyances, noxious odours, 
and demoralizing circumstances, the evil tendeucies of which cannot be 
over-estimated—are a very gratifying practical result of the spirit which 
now prevails. [n Liverpool, much is doing, or is about to be done, in the 
right direction; but if we cross the Mersey, and take a walk through 
Birkenhead, we find that much has been done. The public parks, the 
wide streets, the attention to drainage and sewerage, ahi bespeak an at- 
tention and foresight much to be commende i ; but the cottages erected 
by the Birkenhead Dock Company for the residences of the workmen, 
will long remain as monuments of the commencement of a new era, which, 
we trust, will bring with it health, happiness, comfort, ay, and compara- 
tive wealth, to the indastrious people of thiscountry. These cottages are 
built near the foot of Bidston hill, overlooking Wallasey marsh, and 
adjoining the upper end of the great dock at Birkenhead. Ata distauce, 
they have a strong and very imposing appearance. The buildings are 
erected on the plan of the houses in Scotland, each tenant occupying a 
“flat ;” and as they are four stories in height, eight families are accom- 
modated in each house. Of course there is a common staircase for the 
use of the eight families; but the stairs once ascended, each residence 
is quite distinct. Most of the cottages consist of three apartmeuts—a 
kitchen and two bedrooms. The kitchen is fitted up with a grate, oven, 
&c. There is also a small scullery, containing siuk-stone, water-pipe, 
with the water constantly on, bunker for cuals, shelves, &c. Adjcining 
is a water-closet, through which, to p'event offensive effluvia, all water 
from the pipe and sink-stone passes; and there is a dust-hole in each 
scullery, into which sweepings, cinders, and rubbish may be brushed, the 
occupants having no further trouble with them. The bedrooms are sup- 
plied with iron bedsteads and wash-stands. Each room has a ventilator 
at the buttom and top; and the windows are so constructed, that they 
can be easily opened for the further admlsefon of air. There is also a 
cupboard in every cottage, and all the partments are neatly papered, 

ainted, and fitted up with shelving, iron hooks for clothes, &c. The 
building is tire-proof, there being no possibility of the fire in one flat 
extending. In fact, beyond consenens the furniture in the flat, litle 
damage could be dune to the building by any fire which broke out. The 
roof of each house is flat, and covered with asphalte. It is also sur- 
rounded by a parapet wall several feet high, and will torm an excellent 
playgrouad for children, who will thus be placed beyoud the danger of 
accidents from horses and carts. It may in be used for the drying of 
clothes; and the workmen at the close of their day’s labour, may, in the 

summer time at least, pleasantly spend an hour or two in smoking their 

ipes, in reading, or iu enjoying the extensive prospect before them. 

he rent of a cottage on the top story is 3s 9d a-week; on the third 
story, 48; on the second, 4s 3d; and on the first,4s 6d. There are cot 
tages with two apartments, the lowest rent of which class is 2s 6d; and 
others of four rooms, which of course are a little dearer. In all, there 
are about three hundred cottages already built. Becween each pile of 
building there is a space of eighteen feet. When it is taken into consid- 
eration that there are no back premises from which any nuisance cau 
arise, this may be considered a wide space; yet still, if there be any 
fault at all, this may be considered as one. If it were a rule that the 
space between each pile should not be less than the height of the build- 
ings, it would be much better. As an improvement, however, upon the 
cellar and cottage residences of the crowded districts of this town, they 
are admirable.— Liverpool M¢ reury 

[We lately visited the Birkenhead Cottages, as they 
can testify that this is a correct description of them. Only “one import- 
aut circumstance is omitted—that the buildings are at such a distance 
from the mass of the town (upwards of a mile), that they are not as yet 


are called, and 


convenient houses fur working-men connected with Birkenhead, and ac- 


cording|y few of them are occupied. A gardener employed at his labour 
near the wayside etated the case to us briefly and justly, when he said 


** A working-man must live near bis work.” As a necessary consequence 


most modern streets and squares in London. For females, who seldom 
go abroad above once a-day, but whohave the occasion to pass from room 
to room every now and then, the convenience of the floor system is un- 
speakably great, and we should wonder that it had not been adopted 
long ago in London, did we not know how long it is before new habits 
are learned, or old prejudices overcome. For architectural effect, we 
may add, the flooy system is infinitely preferable to that of narrow inde- 
pendent houses. It also abolishes, to shopkeepers, the monstrous incon- 
venience of having tu take a house along with the place of business, 
whether it be needed or not.* 

Whatever, then, be the success of the Birkenhead experiment, its uti- 
lity as a model, and as showing what goodly dwellings can be farnished 
to the working-classes at a moderate charge, is very great. We hope, 
however, to see houses of this kind for the most part built in the very 
places heretofore occupied by unhealthy tenements. There a double good 
would be accomplished. Before such structures can be seen rising in 
many places, good harvests must have done their proper work in facili- 
tating human labour. We may ald, that before working-men can hope 
to attain houses at a ratio of rent not exceeding that of the middle clas- 
ses, it will be necessary that some plan be adopted for securing the land- 
lord in his returns. We have always been aware that insecurity in this 
respect was a means of greatly increasing rents to the working-classes ; 
but we never knew till lately how high, in some instances, this increase 
is carried. A gentleman who takes charge of the incomes of a number 
of persons in humble life, lately adopted the plan of leasing for them a 
group of houses, insuring the payment of the rent. They were obtained 
at therty per cent. below the usual rates. The extent to which honest and 





ME. OKILL having announced in her recent ®chool Circular, July 10, 1847, a de- 
ber 


parture trom what has been for wany years, the School Term of 
—taaing for it the period between September Ist and June 30th, msiea. of, as former! 
from sept. 15th to J uly SIst—here presents, to the perents end gaaidians ofher pupils, 
the following reasonsfor it: { 

1. The custom among some beads of families of 5 ing, with their children, a part 
of the summer in the country, which, formerly limitea to a few, and continued toa 
short pe:iod, \« now almost yeneral, and exiends, in many cases, through tbe entire: 
months of July and agen. has, with it, UN ~ corresponding modifications in do- 
mestic and business relations of all kinds; and in fone have changes, to meet this salo- 
tary habit, bt come more indispensable than in school arrangemeuts; in the weil-work- 
ing of which so much depends upon keeping the classes together, to attain thorough in- 
struction, and 'o promote a heal hiul emulation. . 

2. The necessity tor a systematic and unilorm course, presenting tothe mind of mstruc- 
torand popil equally a character of oneness, in which a well defined good must be 
reached betore completeness can be attained, is in no depariment ot lite more wigent 
than ip that efinstruction, Without this characteristic, education Joses its ch ef end; 
the of orderly habits of mind and body, and the faculty of bending, ut pleasure, the 
powers of each to the will, How tar unbroken attendance upoo scbool duties, until their 
completion, must tend to fix these habits, ana to prevent the jormation of their oppo- 
sites, and particalarly of the one most fatal to the comfort of the individual as well as of 
others— desultoriness—need not be insisted on with any well-infurmed person. 

3. The bond of sympathy between iustructor and pupil, which, although to some it 
may seem of minor conside:ation, is of truly great importance, both to moral and intel- 
lectual development. is greatly strengthened by the two remaining together during 
entire course. If the pupil knows she may be taken from school at any moment, a 
the instructor has the same prospec, the one is keptin a state of mind the least teach- 
able, and most unfavourable to sieady application, whilst the other is as naturally ren- 
dered anxious, lest the solereward that can compensate for the, wearisome toil of teach- 
ing, the conscioasness of having been instrumental in fulfilling te hopes of parerts, by 
presenting to them a well trained mind, may unthiukingly be snatched away when 
nearly earned. ; 

No8 Clinton Place, New York, August 5th, 1847. 

GF School wiil be opened Wednesday, September |, 1847. 
PYROMETER.—'This valuable addition to Medical Science, which we had tbe plea- 
sure of noticing in our Journal some short time since, has been, we find, noticed in 
all the Medical Journals of England, and sir ©. Soadimore’s New Work on Consump- 
Lion, illustrated by many cases, but the most inte esting contained in Mr. Hutchinson's 
Essay is that of Freeman the American Giant. Dr. Warrington having bac repeated 
and many apptications tor the Spyrometer, will arrange and get them made for the 
profes-ion ifthey send orders tohim at 218 Ninth-street. And he may be consulted be- 
tween the hours of 8 and 10 daily. aug 14—tt. 


aug 14—8¢. 





WINANCES AND FINANCIAL POLICY OF EUROPE AND THE UNITED 
STATES.—TuHe Bankers’ MaGazine, published monthly, 64 pp. tvo., at three 
dollars per annum. ‘he July and August numbeis contain I, A Review of the Private 
and Joint Stock Banks oi Loncon. IL BKabibitof tbe present public debt of the United 
States. Ill Currency vo! Hamburg, France, England, and Scouland, IV. Recent Bank 
Trials. V. Exhibitoi every bank iu New York, Conneticut, Maine, and Ohie. VI. 
Essay upon Life tusurance. VII. Account of Savings Banks. 

C# The present velume will show the a bts, revenues, and expenditures of the Uni- 
ted States, also of each of the States, and of European Governments; with exhibits of 
ail the banks throughout the United States; i- portant decisions respecting banks and 
nations; valuable essays upon currency, banking, savings barks, life insuance; a list 
of all the Banks in Great Briain and the United States. Orders per mail to ad- 


dressed t» 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Publisher, 184 Baltim re-street, Baltimore, Md. 
aug 14—-5t* 








be deplored, 
and a needful encouragement at the same time given to speculators, by a 
plan of mutual guarantee amongst operative teuants for the faithful pay- 
ment of rents. ] 





Ants in Peru.—Who can describe the countless myriads of ants which 
swarm through the forests? Every shrub is full of creeping life, and the 
decayed vegetation atfords harbour for some peculiar kinds of these in- 
sects. The large yellow puca gigi is seen in multitudes in the open air, | 
aud it even penetrates into the dwellings. This insect does not bite, but 
its crawling creates great irritation to the skin. The small black yana 
cici, on the contrary, inflicts most painful punctures. A very mischievous | 
species of stinging ant is the black sunchiron. This insect inflicts apunc- | 
ture with a long sting, which he carries in the rear of his body. The | 
wound is exceedingly painfui, and is sometimes attended by dangerous 
consequences, My travelling companion, C. Klee, being stung by one of 
these ants, suffered such severe pain and fever, that he was for a short 
while delirious. A few nights afterwards, a similar attack was made on | 
myself during sleep. It suddenly awoke me, and caused me to start up | 
with a convulsive spring. 
experienced such severe puin as I did at that moment. A most remark- 
able phenomenon is exhibited by the swarms of the species called “the | 
great wandering ant.” They appear suddenly in trains of countless my- | 
riads, and proceed forward in a straight direction, without stopping. The 
small, the weak, and the neuters are placed in the centre, while the large 
aud the strong flenk the army, and look out for prey. 
called by the natives chacus, sometimes enter a hut and clear it of all in- 
sects, amphibia, and other disagreeable guests. This work being accom- 

lished, they again form themselves into a long train, and move onwards. 














he united force of these small creatures is vast, and therei, no approach | 


to the fabulous, when it is related that not only snakes, but also large 
mammalia, such as agoutis, armadillos, &c. ou being surprised by them, 
are soon killed. On the light dry parts of the higher montanas we find 
the large conical dwellings of the Termes so firmly, built, that they are im- 
penetrable even to rifle-shot. They sometimes stand singly, sometimes 
together, in long lines. In form they strongly resemble the simple, co- 
nical Puna hats.—Dr. Von Tschudi. 

CLOTHING For THE YounG.—Are the little “ Highlanders” whom we 
meet during three out of the four quarters of the year under the guardian- 
ship of their nurserymaids, dawdling about the streets in our public 
walks or squares, properly protected from theculd? Are the fantastically- 
attired children whom we see “taking an airing” in carriages in our 
parks, sufficiently and properly clad? If these questions can be truly an- 


careful men thus suffer for the negligent and unworthy, is surely much to | 
Perhaps the evil might be in a great measure overcome, | 





fAiscellancous. | 


j has been established between Detroit and Buffalo, in connection wit- the Central Rail 





I must confess that I never, in my whole life, | — 


These swarms, | 





‘P.O LITERARY GENTLEMEN.—WANTED, A PARTNER, either active or spe- 
: cial, in a long established Literary Institution of high character. To any one hav- 
ing a capital of Five Thousand Dollars this opportunity of investment presents advan- 
tages notofien to be met with. Reierences of the most satistac'ory nature will be given. 
The profits will be from 2+ to 3) per cent, and may be increased to much more. For 
particulars as to information whee an interview may be had, apply, if by letter post - 
paid, to * Socius ” at the othce of the Albion paper, 3 Barclay street, or to Dr. BART . 
LETT at the same oilice. aug 7—4t. 





UFFALO, DETROIT, AND CHICAGO.—From Buffalo to Detroit in 22 hours 
From Buffalo to Chicago in £4 hours A daily line of new low pressure steamers 


Road across Michigan. 

The new and splendid steam packet CANADA H. Van Allen. master, 800 tons bar 
then, low pressure engine, will run as follows:—Leave Buffalo for Detroit every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday morning at 9 o'clock. Leaves Detroit for Budalo every Mo. day 
and Thursday evening at 7 o’clock—throagh in 22 hours, 

The LONDUN, G. E. Willoughvy, master, leaves Buffalo for Detroit every Monday 
and Thursday morning at 10 o'clock. Leaves Detroit for Buffaio every Tuesday and 
Friday evening at 7 o’clock—through in 22 hb vurs. 

The above boats are, for sirength, speed. comfort, and accommodations, nov sarpassed 
by «ny on the Lake., and are commanded by experienced and well known captains. 

Passengers wiil be receipted from Buffslo to Chicago, or from Chicago to Buffalo by 
this line. Every effort will be made to render the passage safe, rasid, comfortable, and 
punctual. aug 7—3m. 


LADY, who bas been long accustomed to give insiructions in French, Music, and 

all the branches of an English education usually taught in the first schools of the 
Union, is d: sirous of obtaining a situation as Governess in a private tamily, or aa Prin- 
cipei ina School, and begs leave to refer any person wLo wishes 8 to engage her servicel 
in either capzcity, to Edward Prime, Esq., Prime’s Buildings, Wall-sireet; Mrs. Okils, 
No. 6 Clinton Place; or to Dr. Bartlett, Albion Office. aug 7—St 


BBEOTT’S INSTITUTION FOR SENIOR CLASSES OF YOUNG LADIES.— 

Rev, Geounce D. Asport, Principal, No. 18 University Place, between Washington 
and Union Parks. 
This ins itution is specially intended for Young Ladies in advanced stages of educa- 
stion. Itembraces, however, introductory vepariments for junior pupils. The organ- 
ization, course of study, instructior and lectures, ensure a thorough, systematic, and 
symmetricate ucation, from the earliest years In the development aod d serpline of 
the mind, constant reference is had to the tormation of an accomplished Christian cha- 
racter. 

The number of pupils in each department is limited. The fall term will comme nce 
oceepen? de 8th. A few young ladies are received as members of the family of 
tbe Principsl. 

Forther intorination, or circnlars may be obtained on application by letter, or after 
August 20, of the Principal. personally, at the institution. 2 aug 7. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 ton 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
i covcccccccccs ° e «eeee Capt. Alexander Ryrie, 
-Capt Edward G. Lott. 
Japt. John Hewitt, 
Capt. Charlies H. EB. Jadhine 
soeeeeessCapt. William Harrison, 
ifax, as follows. 
| FROM BOSTON 
Hibernia, on the 16th August, 1847. 























ACAMIA,.. co sceseeeeess 
W ili sail from Liverpooland Bo 
FROM LIVERPOOL 


Cambria, on the 4th August 1847. | Cambria on the Ist September, 1847, 
Caledunia, ‘ 19th August, 1247. Cal donia, ‘* 16th September, 1547. 
Britannia, “ 4th Sepiemver, 1947. Britannia, “ Ist Ocwber, 1947. 


Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. | 
Pasyvage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid tor. 





swered in the affirmative, then, and then only, my remarks are needless. 
There can euter into the parent mind no more banetul idea than that of 
rendering children “ hardy” by exposing them unnecessarily to cold, and | 
by clothing them inefficiently. 1 have known instances wherein parents, | 
acting on this principle, have failed entirely in rearing their offspring. 
Does nature treat her progeny thus? Does she not, first of all, insure the | 
birth of her young ouly at a kindly season, and then provide them with 
downy coverings, warm nests, and assiduous protectors? And we must 
imitate nature, if we would give to Britain a race — and worthy ot 
maintaining her independence and honour. The little denizens of a 
warm nursery must not be subjected, without a carefully-assorted anne | 
ing, to the piercing and relentless east or north-west wind; they mustnot | 
be permitted to imbibe the seeds of that dreadful scourge of this climate | 
— consumption—in their walks for exercise and health; they must be 
tended, as the future lords of the earth, with jealous care and judicious 
zeal. One-sizth of the deaths of young children, it must be remembered, re- 
sult from cold.—Erasmus Wilson. 


Morat Errxcts or Pestitence.—All witnesses, and a knowledge of 
our common nature, tell us that the continual reeurreuce of these scenes 
of sickness and death, instead of softening the heart, usually hardens it. 
Read the accounts of all great plagues: the plague at Athens—the plague 
at Milan, as described either in the historians of the day aud the biogra- 
phers oi Cardinal Borromeo, vr in the more popular pages of the best 
Italian novel, the “ Promessi Sposi’—read the account of the plague in 
London—and you will see that in all these cases the bulk of the people 
become more reckless and profligate than ever.— Viscount Ebrington. 


Tue Arréctions.—It appears unaccountable that our teachers gene- 
rally have directed their instructiuns to the head, with very little atten- 
tion to the heart. From Aristotle down to Locke, books without number 
have been composed for cultivating and improving the understanding ; 
but few, in proportion, for cultivating and improving the affections.— 
Lord Kaimes. 


* A “Suburban” correspondent of ‘‘ The Builder” proposes the intro- | 
duction to the metropolis of the system which has been found to work so 
well in, and, in fact, in great measure to constitute, the northern ‘‘ City 
of Palaces,” Edinburgh. In London, as observed, persons not prepared 
| to give more than L.30 a-year have no choice betvveeu the most paltry 
| * lath-and-plaster”’ cottages—so raw, damp, and undraived, and full of 
| green wood, as to be little better than a domicile “ under the greenwood 
| tree’’ itself—or unfurnished lodgings in houses not built for the purpose 

of accommodating separate families, and where the intermixing of the 
| landlord and his lodgers is most unpleasant. In fact, in the metropolis | 

itself, the great body of the middle classes are actually without appropri- | 

ate or class dwellings altogether, for the greeu-wood cottages are subur- 
| ban more than urban residences. The projector, however, in the mean- 














} 
time recommends that a handsome building, like those in the Temple. 


} but with more domestic conveniences, should be erecte d in a couveni- 
| entsuburb, and let out in chambers; and the first experiment might be 
| made in the folk 
and elevation from a competent architect; and waving found a suitable 
| piece of land, aunouuce that, as sogn as he has the names of a sufficient num 
| ber of parties willing to rent (say thirty sets of chambers,) he would 
| commence the first block. The subscription of parties, willing to en 
gage for a year certain, would be filled upina week. The Bauk of Eng- 
| land clerks would alone supply a score of tenants, and all the government 
- | offices a tithe of poor proud couples. Eventually; perhaps, the economy 
, | of a publickitchen and joint-stock cook might be arranged by some of the 
» | tenants on theclub system 


“19 ‘ | PACKETS FOR HAV RE, | Second Line.}]—'The ships of this Line will hereatter leave 
»wing manner :—Let a builder of capital procure plans | ' 


Not reight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Ja. Agent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet. 

CF" In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a oom 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty's Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start = the 
hew contract. he steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; gong alternately between Liver 

001 and Halifax ard Boston,a0d »etween Liverpoo! aod New York. 

The four Steam Ships now building are, 

The America 
” Canada 


The Niagaros, 
t ** Europe. 
nug 14. 





Nee YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS— Ibe Proprietors of me seve 
tal Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sall- 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, 2ist, and 26th e 


; - every month ; these ships 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing trom New Days of Sailing from 
York. . L' verpool. 

New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21, Aug. 2), a 
John R.Skiddy, Luce, ei Rhy Oe Oey “ 0) * 96, * 96, . 
Fidelia, Yeaton, “<4 16, ee 16 Sept. |, Jan. 1, DOy 1 
Hottinguer, Bursley, “ s * &, *F ‘ 6, é, rs é 
Roscius, Eldridge, “a ay 2 a, iO ee -_ 6 2 eg 
I, Wright, (n) Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec, 1, April! | <« mM, « 46, ~ # 
Ashburton, Howland, oe SS ae “ ¢@ “« gi, « $1, - 2 
West Point, (n) Allen, “nu, * #8, “ 1} “ 8, “ <6, « 9 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “nm, * KB “ 16) Oct 1, Feb, 1, June } 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “231, * Zi, o 4 “o 6g “ es 

Siddons tobb, Bs =» © @, « 26 | “4 if, «* 7 “ y 
Columbia, Furber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 | 1 i ~ 
Patrick Henry, Delano os | “4 “ 6 | “ 21, “ @i, “~ 2 
8S. Whitney, Popham, om“ & SF “ 26, “ 326, “ 3 
Yicw York Cropper, «16, * 16, “ 16| Nov. 1, Mareb 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘* 21, “* 21, “ 2) | “ 6, “ 6, “ . 
Sheridan, Cornish, i. 2° oe & ee . .., © = SS mS 
Oxford, Goodmanson,Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 16, “ 16, ‘K 
Henry Clay, Nye, ee. BOO eh ho, * a - 
Waterloo, Alien, “i, * I, “ 1) ‘ 26, “ 6 “ 98 
Cambridge. Peabody, “nm, * BB, “« 16 | Dec. 1, April }, Aug. 1} 
Constitution, Britton, “om, “© @, “ 21 “ aa 6 o 6 
Garrick, rask, “-s- ¢* & = Oi. mw «© wm & 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1; “ 16, “ 6 « B 


These ships are all of the largestclass, and are commanded ‘y men of character and €x 
perience. h@r cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour 
comfort, and comvenience, and are furnished with every de scrips of stores of the bes 
kind. Punctvality in the days of sailing willbe strictly adhered to, 

Price of passage to Liverpool,....+....+-s.seeee Five. 

o “6 from Be to wig Abe ¥ £25. oe 
rents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fide 
AReoridge,and New Vork, GOODHUE & CO, or ¢. A. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 

0 BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 





) Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
{ 


ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J.SANDS& CO., Liverpool. 
pnts for ships Roscius, Siddons, St ridan and Garrick, 
Agents for ship cius d 1 —_ aOLLING & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
gents ior sbips Queen ot the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester 
OF sDIpS Queen ot the West, A GODHULL & MIN TURNS, New ¥ ork 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CU., Liv -rpook 
Agents for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Clry, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN.& CO., 74 Sout! -st., New Yorn 


jal 31 CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 


the 16th ofeach month as follows 


New York on the Ist, and Havre on 
From New York. From Havre 

| Ist. Jan. May and Sept Utica, F. Hewitt, master Isth of Feb. June, and Oet 
Ist Feb. Jane and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pel {6 March, July, and Nov. 

ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dee. 

Ist April, Aug and Dee. Saliimore, E. Funk, master 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
Che accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining ail ibat may be fe- 
| quired for comfort, The price < f cabin passage is $106 Passeveers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for U ese 


vessels will be for warded by the subscribers, tree from any other than the expenses ae 
ly incurred outhem. For freight or passage, apply to 
—— BOY D & HINCKEN, Agenis, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
‘ BONNAFPFE & Go., Agents, Havre 
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Ruperial Parliament. 


FEOM THE UNITED STATES. 
ta House of Commons, July 20. 


ROT address to Her Majesty, ‘‘ that she will 
= aa ERS Oe eeeet that there be laid before thie House a 
oot a latter trom the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to Her 
Br tannic Majesty’s Minister at Washington, acknowledging the donations 
in food and money of the le islatures and citizens of the United States 
ofA ‘ca for the relief of the famine in Ireland.” The hon. gentle- 
: “then referred to the great amount of misery and destitution which 
naa bese experienced in Ireland, and to the very large contributions 
raised in Rincon for the relief of that country, one committte having 
ised a sum of not less than L.109,000 and another of L.60,000. The ex- 
oa itien with which these large contributions were converted into food 
Ped transmitted to [reland, was also matter of surprise as well as grati- 
tude. The hon. gentleman havin read extracts from several letters re- 
ceived from various parts of the nited States to show the promptitude 
with which the humane exertions of the American people were conduct- 
ed proceeded to observe, that after the manifestations of such kindly 
feelings on their parts, we can do no less than give expression to the 
ratitude which we felt. (Hear, hear.) He regarded the conduct of 
merica, in this respect, as of great importance, seeing it tended to con- 
farm those friendly relations that existe between the two countries, and 
would aid in laying the foundation of lasting peace. These reasous jus- 
tified him in moving that this address be presented to Her Majesty, 
simply with the view of eliciting the strong expressions of national grati- 
tude which he was certain were feltin every part of Her Majesty's do- 
inions. [ Hear, hear. : 
mer. WwW. ROWN steniied in what had been said by the hon gentle- 
men with regard to the effect upon the amicable relations of the twu 
countries which the recent conduct of America was calculated to pro- 
duce. It was not merely the amount of their contributions, but the 
promptness with which vessels were placed at the disposal of the con- 
tributors, for the transmission of grain to {reland, and the kindness and 
hospitality which were sown to those who went from this country to 
rocure provisions, that demanded both their gratitude and esteem.— 
Hear, hear.) There was one feature in the transaction deserving of 
articular notice—namely, that part of the donations came from our red 
Sesthtest in the west. wile vf 
Lord PALMERSTON—I have very great pleasure in acquiescing In 
and supporting the motion of my hon. friend. The only regret I can feel 
on the occasion is, that although the despatch for which he has moved 
expresses in strong terms the feelings which we believe animate the 
whole of the British nation, still I am sensible that no terms which could have 


JAMAICA: 
House of Commons, July 21. 

Lord G. BENTINCK presented a petition from the magistrates, pro- 
prietors, and planters of St. wet in the island of Jamaica, represent- 
ing that the experiment of the abolition of slavery, and the substitution of 
free labour in the British West Indian Islands, had entirely failed, in so 
far that the gloomy anticipations which had been formed by the proprie- 
tors at the time of the emancipations had been fulfilled; pointing out the 
inconsistency of which the British Government was guilty in admitting 
the slave grown cotton of America, while expressing a horror of slavery 
in the West Indies; enumerating the sacrifices which the slave-holders 
had made in 1838 on the distinct understanding that British protection 
would becontinued to be extended to them ; complaining ofa breach of 
compact ; stating that they had now expended the whole of the compen- 
sation money they had received, that in addition they had exhausted the 
larger portion of their own capital, and that they were too poor to import 
free labourers from Africa or from the East Indies to supply the place of 
the slaves they had formerly possessed ; and, in conclusion, praying that 
the house would appoint a committee to inquire how far the interests of 
private property in the West Indies had been affected by the Act of Eman- 
cipation, with a view to obtaining for them a just protection in English 
markets against competing slave-grown produce, or to making further 


at the cost of the British nation. 

Mr. HINDLEY asked if the noble lord would move for a committee in 
accordance with the prayer of the petition ? 

Lord G. BENTILNCK replied, that it was his intention at the meeting 
of the next Parliament to move for a committee of inquiry into the whole 
question. 

July 23. 

Lord G. BENTINCK, pursuant to notice, rose tv explain why he had 
hot at an earlier period presented the petition which had been printed, 
with the votes from proprietors at St. George’s, Island of Jamaica, re- 
specting the present condition of the commerce of that island. He had 
been atraid that in the recent state of the political atmosphere there 
would have been no very strong disposition to grant a committee to in- 
quire into this subject; but he now begged to give notice that it was his 
intention, if returned to the next Parliament, to ask, in the next session, 
for such a committee, to which the whole of this most vital question 
might be referred, with a view tv eliciting the true causes of the gradu- 
al decline in the prosperity of our West Indian colonies observed since 
the abolition of slavery in that part of the world. The object was to as- 
certain how far it would be possible for the West Indies, producing by 
means of free labour, to compete permanently with those of their com- 
mercial rivals who still retained the advantage of the forced labout of 

















compensation in grants of money, or ia the importation of free labourers : 














INTELLIGENCE. _ 


ily given my sanction to a law to make better vision for the perma- 

nent relief of the destitute in Ireland. I have likewise given my assent 
to various bills calculated to promote the iculture develope the 
industry of that portion of the United Kingdom. My attention shall be 
oo” such further measures as may be conducive to those salutary 

“* My relations with foreign powers continue to inspire me with confi- 
dence in the maintenance o peace. 
, Ithas afforded me greatsatisfaction to find that the measures which, 
in concert with the King of the French, the Queen of Spain, and the 
Queen of Portugal, 1 have taken for the pacification of Portugal have 
been attended with success; and that ihe civil war, which for many 
months bad afflicted that country, has at last been brought to a bloodless 
ne = of cw 

“T indulge the hope that future differences between political jes 
in that country may be settled without an appeal to a> as me 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


“I thank you for your willingness in granting me the nec 
plies ; they shall be applied with due = and economy to the pubhte 
service, 
‘I am happy to inform you that, notwithstanding the high price of 
ood, the revenue has, up to the present time, been more productive than 

had reason to anticipate. The increased use of articles of general con- 
sumption has chiefly contributed to the result. The revenue derived 
trom sugar especially has been greatly augmented by the removal of the 
prohibitory duties on foreign sugar. 

“The various grants which you have made for education in the United 
Kingdom will, I trust, be conducive to the religious and moral improve- 
ment of my people. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“I think proper to inform you thatit is my intention immediately to 
dissolve the present Parliament. 

“I rely with confidence on the loyalty to the throne, and attachmont 
to the free institations of this country, which animate the great body of 
my people. I join with them in supplications to Almighty God that the 


dearth by which we have been afflicted may, by the Di\ine blessing, be 
converted into cheapness and plenty.” 





i ent 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


The following is a List of the returns received up to thetime of our 
paper going to press :— T'imess August 3. 


Names of Places. Names of Members. Lib. Peel. Prot 








. slaves. The returns which had within a short time been made to the ! ay; Si hesige 
been employed by me could adequately convey the feelings of thankfulness and Aden, dnd ten tevenetiantices ink. wen. aficanaideh mnanttalen, teed x6? Abingdon eke 9 Se Rage ~ ma 1 
admiration which the conduct of our brethren in the Uniteg States must have Sted in lawkam iefeae epee apie ve er Sova "ahiels tt | Andover cods . Cubitt, I. H. Coles 1 1 
excited amongst all classes of her Majesty's subjects. As my hon. friend has ; *¥)@¢ 1) laying belore the eS CoE S istical facts, irom which the | arondel .--- The Earl of Arundel and Sarrey 1 
§ Figg ia eel mined only inference that could be drawn was, that this competition must ivev- | a ghburt J. Matheson 1 
stated, not only was the supply sent large, liberal, and generous in itabl 4 tm thee total vain of loni It 4 thet th shburton ---- J. 
amount, but the manner in which it was sent, the promptitude with which |! a ond 1p the tote! ruin of our own colonies. appeared that there | ashton-under-Lyne Charles Hindley ; 1 
i d the strong feeling of interest which was express- | ad been a great falling off in the daties on sugar and rum imported from Aylesbury ---- Lord Nugent, J. P. Dering 1 1 
oa? all ens Wea had contributed to that supply, were the West Indies ever since 1831. The West Indians had not merely been Banbury oe H.W. Tancred 1 
more alent than could possibly be expected on the part of persons who | 6° far injured that they Le eraecompetios pct oe trade wie Barnstaple -.... Hon. J. W. Fortescue—Bremridge 1 
however, united to us in origin and bound to us by every tie of language ene ha of aheaiaiies hy ~ - ty dang —e od pcan is Bath — ---- Lord Ashley, Lord Duncan 1 
and religion, of manners and habits, still being separated by a mighty a play. 9 o be ome of romeng tee x A aaidalien . Seal a Paros se 5 Berwick ieee ee Forster, J.C. Renton 1 
expanse of ocean, could not be animated perhaps by the same extent of he aud 6 ro Pr oo ing A Nd en a a be eeieeaieatoaind 2 had Beverley .--. 58. L. Fox, J. Towneley 1 1 
sympathy by which our brethren in the United States have been so hon- b _— on pia hel re wh o A 4 t naa 1 . . 4 th ; Bewdley ---- — Ireland s 1 
ourably distinguished. [ agree with my hon. friend that transactions of yl completely “ve elmed. V Ot ro aS, Was sees hie e¢ that) Birmingham .... W. Scholefield, G. F. Muntz 2 
this nature are calculated to cement in the strongest mauner those ties h cyte yoy: o i * ve of di tion 0! i dutiee of 7 sugar in this mero Blackburn ---- J. Hornby, J. Pilkington 1 1 
which ought to unite kindred nations, and it is this circumstance which de 7) ro th moe & - jo 1886 "6 . pestgpanci ws = 8. — owt - re - Bodmin ---- James Wyld, C. Lacy — 1 1 
ought not to be lost sight of,—that while on the one hand acts of gener- | CBCee In the ~~ — to Os. per ae re aaa reduced hiehor su | Bolton ---. W. Bolling, Dr. Bowrin { 1 
osity such as these bind and rivet the affections of those upon whom they ne ie Lae oy suc q ome ad “ye or valine sow cent. higher f fall Boston ---. SirJ. Duke, B. B. Cabbel 1 1 
have been conferred, on the other haud they tend, by the very exercise | at lee i ald nom ame we oo oe f a ye apes vse Jul | Bradford ---. G.W. Busfeild,Col. P. Thompson 2 
which accompanies thein, of good and kindly feelings, to increase the af- | quality, ie i seem per a we, 2 pv a 8 ‘ - oe tatoo ae Bridgnorth .... T.C.Whitmore, Sir R. Pigot 1 1 
fections of those who have been the objects of those generous acts. And | Ws not a tered. the British sa Indian colonies must sink in the a | ©-| Bridgewater .... H. Broadwood, C. K. Tynte 1 
therefore, sir, both in regurd to the feelings which those actions pro- He would next session not only inquire shops the 7s. per cwt. differ- | Brianort .... T.A. Mitchell, B. Cochrane 2 
elaim in America, I am happy to think that, whatever may have been | @utial duty ~—o justly to be maintained, but whether that 1,000,000/. per | Brighton ---- Captain Peche!l. Lord A. Hervey 1 1 
the sufferings and calamities which gave rise to these acts, at all events | #22um expen ed on the one, ane in & a attempt to extinguish | Bristol ..-- W.P.S. Miles, Hon. F. T. Berkeley 1 1 
they will so far have been attended with happy results, that they have the slave trade might not, with much more “ vantage on us, and without | Buckingham (boro’) Marquis of Chandos, Colonel Hall 2 
afforded to our brethren in the United States an opportunity of doing that | 82Y wrong to the principles we had, at such large sacrifices, adopted, be Bury epeuién R. Walker 1 
which will never be forgotten by the people of this country, and I hope devoted to encouraging the importation of free labourers to the West In- Bury St. Edmund’s Earl Jermyn, BE. H. Bunbury 1 1 
for a long time will increase the good feelings of the oe of the Uni-| dies. Having made these few observations he had only to give notice of | Qaine .--« Earl of Shelburne 1 
ted States towards their brethren in this country. (Cheers.) his intention earl, in the next session to more for a select committee to | Cambridge (doro’) A. 8. Adair, Hon. W. F. Campbell 2 
Lord MORPETH said as he had had very peculiar opportunities of notic- he. } into this subject. P ! Canterbury .... Lord A. Conyngham, G. A. F. P.8. 
ing the warmth of feeling which existed in every part of the Union to- ir. B. HAWES had no doubt that this — would attract some at- Smythe 1 1 
wards the inhabitants of this, which they called “ the old” country, he tention during the mans general elsction, and he hoped that this would Cardiff cece De. 5. Michell 1 
could not help declaring his participation in the feelings of satisfaction be the case. He hoped that the country would clearly understand that | 6, ile .--. W.N. Hodgson, J. Dixon 1 1 
and thankfulness expressed by the hon, member and by his noble friend. the policy of this Parliament having been to reduce the fe of all the | Ga-marthen D. Morris 1 
It was impossible to overrate the strength of those feelings evinced by the great he public f hy eh sas eruest sae aim ¥ ¥ noble _ a to pre- | Carnarvon -.-. W. B. Hughes 1 
warmth of sympathy which had been called forth in America, and by sible the public trom Reving the lullest supply Of engar at the lowest pee- | (osha .... Rt. Hon G. S. Byng 1 
the liberal and substantial tokens which had accompanied it, and which, | $! 5 prices which unrestricted eee in our markets was likely to Cheltenham .... Sir W. Jones 1 
he trusted, would be considered to be amply acknowledged by the des- ay a ber mst ee Theo ve ope nee anate as it had vn f been | Chester ---- Sir J. Jervis, Earl Grosvenor 2 
patch of his noble friend. But he was not sorry that, before Parliament Pe pably conlessed, was torevive = ald principle of protection in favour! ob: hoster .--- Lord H. G. Lennox, J. A. Smith 1 1 
rose, feelings such as those expressed by the hon. members had found a th yo to enhance the ape of that necessary article, and so diminish Christchurch .... E. A. J. Harris 1 
vent within the wails of that House. He had received letters recently ifthon ne happiness of the poorer portion of our — population. Chippenham .... Joseph Neeld, H. G. Boldero 2 
from New York, describing the measures taken there for securing the | !f the noble lord meant that the planters should have assistance from the | Gi -cicester _... W. Cripps, Lord Villiers 1 l 
health and comfort of the destitute emigrants from this country, and at — Exchequer to secure labour for the colonies, he would only say Clitheroe ..-. M. Wilson 1 
Boston an island had been set apartfor and appropriated to hospitals. He | ‘at a principle more objectionable or more unjust could hardly be pro-| GO) :ermouth _... H.G. Aglionby, G. Horsman 2 
believed thet the same kindly spirit prevailed all over the Union, from eee ag The noble lord had confined his attention to the West India Colchester _... SirG.H.Smythe,J. A. Hardcastle 1 1 
Maine to New Orleans, and although occasionally causes of soreness ana | Islands, but let him turn to the Mauritius, and he would find that there Guecatr .... Right Hon. B. Ellice, G. J. Turner 1 1 
subjects of altercation would unavoidably arise between the two coun- — greatest prosperity was manifest, and that the production of sugar | G.5 1 iade .... Jobn Neeld, A. Lethbridge 2 
tries, as between other nations, the touchstone of calamity was only want- ad immediatel increased. He would ask if it was for a moment to be Dartmouth ——— < ~ 1 
ing to call forth at all times whatever was inost generous and kind in our supposed that these petitioners could be favoured by the admission of | Denbigh (district) F. R. West 1 
nature. He bore with pleasure his testimony to the value of those feel- | their produce free of duty. [Lord G. Bentinck said he had not made any | Derby ..-. Bt Hon. E. Strutt, F. L. Gower 2 
ings which the calamities of Ireland had elicited in America. (Hear, ee ad cehoremnice omen Ses an rend & pier ae — Devizes f G. H. W. Heneage, W. H. L. Bra- 
Hear). into. L opo at a co ittee shou @ appointe carry ho ’ 2 
: a then asreed. to. | Into execution all that the petitioners prayed for.] He(Mr. Hawes) was 8° . 
The motion was th a — ea : | drawing the attention of the house alae to tia Fi ig and he ound Devonport H. Tafnell, J. Romilly ° 
COMMUTED /’ENSIONS. | that one of its prayers was, that the petitioners should be permitted to | Dorchester —--.- os tage Aap ae: ie _ 1 t 
House of Commons, July 21. | have their sugar imported duty free. But, at all events, the noble lord tell h eis agg ee a ts _ I i 1 
Sir D. L. EVANS moved for “ copies of sach warrants, orders, or di- _— in favour of at least 50 per cent. being imposed as a protection to the Dediey Kat 8 , 
rections, a8 may have been issued by the War-office or Treasury, bearing nog India planters. Now, if they were to refer to the entire history of Durham (city ) eee, oF Granger, R. J. Spearman 2 
date about the year 1832, inviting or authorizing pensioners to receive a the West India colonies, they would find that more complaints were made | Edint h W. G. Craig CG C 
; : : : : , : in that house on the part of the planters during the most pal days of | (CMmourg ag ae ee ee 2 
commuted allowance for their pensions, with the promise of land in the ; Li ~~ mabey g mos* paimy Gays of Evesham Lord M. Hill, Sir H. Willoughb 1 i 
colonies; of such unpublished representations to Gove e | protection than had been heard of late years; and the noble lord might | 2 cee 1 ye ¢ : es 
c ; I i rey n overnment as may 2 e up Exeter .--. Sir. J. T. Duckworth, BE. Divitt ! 
have been made by the Earl of Durham while Governor of Cavadaon the | '®* satisfied that a system of free trade and open competition would be | Eye Sir E. Kerrison , 1 
consequences of those commutations; of such orders or explanations as pean beneficial for all parties concerned ; that it would lead to greater | Finsbury mee Wakley T. 8. Duncombe 2 
may have been issued by the English Treasury or War-office to the Cana- economy of production, be the means of embarking more capital - the Flint(borough) .. Sir John Hanmer 1 
diau Government or otherwise on the snbject of restoring the pensions epee and manufacture of sugar, and tend to the general prosperity of | Nena) d Major Boyle 1 
of the pensioners in Canada, under certain specified circumstances; of =e whole population. (Hear.) When the noble lord made his motion Gateshead ...... W Hutt 1 
such minutes or orders as may have been drawn up by the Treasury next session, it would then be time enough to enter fully upon this ques- Gl —_— => Meecitnen Hastie 2 
showing why the measure of restoration of pensions extended to the pen. tion; but in the mean time he must say that nothing could be more inju- | pes. ae H. T Fi S M.F.F Berkeley 1 1 
sioners in Canada ought not to be granted to the commuted pensioners rious than to interfere with the arrangements which had been ulready re- aa... F Teliennae pepe ; : 
who may not have leit England, or who may have returned to England solved upon. He did not deny that the subject was one of difficulty, but | a ves | See Led te? 3. E. y : 
from Canada ; also, of such representations as may have been addressed | he hoped that the house would never again submit to the establishment | 7TCCROe Boe tenth Ad - 1 Band iS Bel 9 
to the Treasury subsequent to 1832 by the Right Hon. Edward Ellice and | of the old system of protection. (Hear ) | pw alge scene «il _— undas, E. J. 
the Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, when Secretaries at War, in refer-| Mr. BORTHWICK considered the speech of the noble !ord (Bentinck) | pr y rea — a6 sone i Booed 1 1 
ence to the justice or policy of commuting pensions for service or wounds, | 2% 20t 80 much a speech in favour of protection as usually understood in | Haddin. es 8; . De Rt. D. Mangles ; 
and to the once of those who claimed restoration of their pensices aia that house, but for protection to human life and human freedom. He ee (boro’) ain a ate ree : 1 
having, in fact, paid back witi interest the amount which had been ad- hoped that next session of Parliament the noble lord would not fail to | Ha 1 rich cocese - 3 . _ — eins | 1 : 
vanced to the; 48 a commutation by Government.” The hon. and gal. bring the w: ole subject before the heuse, and that it would receive that wah rrs ooceee R. HH. i ~— Bri — 1 : 
lant officer ui ,-1 the pr tort to take this case into consideration attention which its great importance demanded. Hele anseee oo. 4 eo riscoe 5 
and, by the expenditure of a very trifling sum of money, save those vete. The n aT an . , , aes. oy) a ee wh a Oh ee 
rans whose adediees had been Arnone Jy and who wate ng a I “79 SP ee ee Sere Al He x ot hang Mahon i 1 
returned from Cannda, living in a state of the utmost distress, from the ahr alias on hf sg og Ww Hog 1 1 
absolute destitation in which, if neglected, they would eventually be SPBEON. | fhortaee ebeese . 3 pen pega - 1 
placed. It wasa disgrace to an English Administration that such a Bys- ““ My Lords and Gentlemen, { Huddersfield W. OR Stansfield 1 
an, ee md eae per pe a — to. Heeven| “I hay e mach satisfaction in being able to release you from the daties{ Hull  —. ...... M. T. Baines, James Clay 2 
dished poe +" : = , a a lie a em ike 300/. from the| of a laborious aud anxious session I cannot take leave of you without Huntingdon Ser ten J. Peel, T. Baring 2 
istresses of those 20 pensioners to whose misfortunes fie had so often expressing my grateful sense of the assiduity and zeal with which you! Hythe E. D. Brookman 1 
aa d the Tors of =e houee. , have applied yourselves to the consideration of the public interests. ” I erin iin Jc. Cobbold, H. E. Adair 1 1 
The SPE AKRER.—W ho seconds the motion 7 * Your attention has been principally directed to the measures of im- Wend | sats R C. Glynn 1 
Mr. Hame hoped there would be no occasion to second the motion | mediate relief, which a great and unprecedented calamity rendered | K idert ineter .. R. Gedson 1 
The Goverument ought to do an act of justice to these poor men. necessary. . } oo weaned al oe E. P. Bouverie i 
we oo me nape net feel —— iu on to te more. He **T have given my cheerful assent to those laws which, by allowing Kirkaldy Burghs.. Colonel Ferguson 1 
eee ee ee ae to put those parties who were aiving in this | the free admission of grain, and by affording facilities for the use of sugar | Knaresborough Hon. W. S. Lascelles, — Lawson 9 
country on the same footing (4$d. a-day) is those resident in Canada, or | in breweries and distilleries, tend to increase the quantity of human food Lambeth ; ; C. Pearson, Right Hon. C. T 
rs would es - oy a to give them a free passage and enable them and to promote cominerc ial intercourse. —, ai D'Eyncourt 1 
bs tle in - itis 1 , ort n America. (tear, hear.) ¥- [ rejoice to find that you have in no mstance proposed new restric }  cdieeAie oa ans M. Gregson, T. Greene 1 1 
Sir D L. EVANS said most of these parties were 80 old that they could | tions, or interfered with the liberty of fore ign or internal trade as a mode Launceston ... Admiral Bowles 1 
me cmigrate._ The Government had svcd from200. to 300 by each of| of reliving distress fel aued thet uch meusures aro generally in-| Leeda. <o2-- We leckettJ+G, Marshall 41 
ae ’ ’ y fey: 5 i a6 | nsion to which y ( € wid ual, age ,» IN some < ases, aggravate the evils tur the alleviation of Leicester ...--- Sir J. W almesley, Richard Gardner 2 
rmerly ¢ ntitle di be fore the y went out to Canada? which they are adopted. Leith (boroughs). A. Ratherfard 1 
ta enue Iau aoa mae tu place these men on “ ——— approve of the acts of large and liberal boanty by which | Leominster pascal G. Aikwright, H. Barkly i i 
‘ you have assuaged the sufferiugs of my Irish subjects. | have also rea-| Lewes «eseee BR. Perfect, Hon. H. Fitzroy I I 
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Lichfield ...... Lord Anson, Lord A. Paget 2 
Lincoln (city).... Colonel Sibthorp, C. Seeley 1 1 
Liskeatd ...... OC. Buller 1 
Liverpool ...... Sir T. Birch, EK Cardwell 1 1 
London ..-.-- Lord J. Russell, J. Pattison, Baron 
L. Rothschild, J. Masterman 3 1 
Lendond Cit Sir R. Ferguson 1 
Ludlow robe ” Colonel ws wey, H. B. Clive y 1 
Ly Regi wee TNA 1 
Loeaie ” Sa ** oo Colonel Keppel 1 1 
Lynn, kin ’s ..-. Lord G. Bentinck, Lord Jocelyn 1 1 
acclesfield ..-.. J. Brocklehurst, — Williams 1 
Maidstone ..--.. G. Dodd, A. J. B. Hope 2 
Maldon’ —_—---.--- D: Waddiugton, T. B. Lennard 1 1 
Malmesbury -.... Hon. J. K. Howard 1 
Malton ..---. J.W. Childers, J. E. Denison 2 
Manchester ...... Rt. Hon. T. M. Gibson, J. Bright 2 
Marlborough -.... Lord Ernest Bruce, H. B. Baring 2 
Marlow ~-ee-. J.P. Williams, Colonel B. Knox 2 
Marylebone ...... Lord Dudley Stewart, Sir B. Hall 2 
Merthyr-Tydvil ..  SirJ.J. Guest 1 
Midhurst ...... 8. H. Walpole 1 
Monmouth ...... RB. J. ge el : 
Montgomery(boro’) Hon. H. mondely 
Morpeth a ro Hon. E. G. Howard 1 
Newark __......- M. Sutton, J Stuart 1 1 
Newoastle-on-Tyne W. Ord, T. E. Headlam 1 1 
Newcastle-under- 
Lyme .....- W. Jackson, S Christie 1 1 
N (Isle of : 
Wight) sees ~W. H. Plowdon, C. W. Martin 1 1 
Nort’ ---. W. B. Wrightson 1 
Notwich ...... Marquis of Douro, 8. M. Peto 1 1 
Northampton .... R. V. Smith, R. Currie 2 
Nottingham .... I. Walter, F. O’Connor 1 
Oldham _... W.J. Fox,J. Dancuft 1 1 
Oxford (City) ... J. H. Langstor, W. P. Wood 2 
P. & Falmouth H. Gwyn, P Mowatt 1 1 
es? _.-e-- Rt. Hon. Fox Maule 1 
Peterborough .--- H».G.F itzwilliam, W. C. Cavendish2 
Petersfield .... Sir W.G. H. Jolliffe 1 
Plymouth .--. Lord Ebrington, R. Palmer l 1 
Pontefract .--- R.M. Milnes, 8. Martin 1 
Pouwle -e---- G.R. Robinson, 8. R. Phillips 1 1 
Portsmouth ...... F. T. Baring, Sir G. Staunton 2 
Preston ..---- Sir G. Strickland, P. W. Grenfell 2 
Reading .«.---- F. Pigott, Serjeant Talfourd 2 
‘Reigate .----. TT. Somers Cocks 1 
Retiord (East) Hon. A. Duncombe, Viscount Gal 
way 2 
Richmond .--. H. Rich, M. Wyvill 2 
Ripon ------ Hon. E. Lascelles, Sir J. Graham 2 
Rochdale .eee- 8. Crawford 1 
Rochester .-.- RB. Bernal, T. Hodges 2 
Rye ccocce «  B. Garntis l 
Balford ...... ... J. Brotherton l 
Salisbury ----- ©. B. Wall, W. J. Chaplin 1 
Sandwich ...- Lord. Paget, C. W. Grenfell 2 
Scarborough .... SirJ. V. B. Johnstone, Barl Mal- 
grave 1 1 
Shaftesbury ...--. 8. B. Sheridan l 
Sheffield ...--- J. Parker, G. Ward 2 
Shoreham .... Sir C. Burrell, C. Goring 2 
Shrewsbury ..--. E.H. Baldock, R. A. Slaney 1 1 
§t. Alban’s --. A. Raphael, G. W. Repton l 1 
St.Andrew’s(dist.) E. Ellice 1 
Southampton .... A.J. EB. Cockburn, B. M. Wilcox 2 
Southwark .-- Alderman Humphrey, Sir W. Moles- 
worth 2 
South Shields .... J. T. Wawn 1 
Stafford ...... D. Urquhart, Alderman Sidney 1 1 
Stamford ------ Marquisof Granby, Rt. Hon. J. C. 
Herries 2 
Stockport ...--. R. Cobden, J. Heald 2 
Stoke-on-Trent ... W.T. Copeland, J. L. Ricardo 1 1 
OS ES ae . W.H. Stanton, G. P. Scrope 2 
Swansea _s_..---- J. H. Vivian 1 
Tamworth ....--. Sir R. Peel, W. Y. Peel 2 
Teunton = | ..-<-4 Rt Hn. H. Labouchere, Sir T. Cole- 
brooke 2 
Tewkesbury. ----- H. Brown, J. Martin 1 1 
Thetford ....«: Hon. W. B. Baring, Lord Euston 2 
nn Pere J. Bell t 
Tivettn «ei coed Viscount Palmerston, J. Heathcoat 2 
TOR. esccee Lord Seymour, C. B. Baldwin 1 1 
Tower Hamlets .. G. Thompson, Sir W. Clay 2 
Tee +e ancned J. E. Vivian, E. Turner 1 1 
Tynemovth ...... R. Grey 1 
Wakefield ...... G. Sandars l 
Wallingford ..... W.8. Blackstone 1 
Walsall _—_...---. Hon. E. R. Littleton 
Wareham. ......-. J. 8. W. 8. E. Drax 1 
Warrington ..-.-- G. Greenall 1 
Warwick .....-.-. W. Collins, Sir C. Douglas I 1 
Welle: . “°*°° * R. Blakemore, W. G. Hayter 1 1 
Wenleet ccccocc Hon. G. C. Forester, J. M. Gaskell 2 
Westbury .----- G. Wilson 1 
Westminster .... Sir De Lacy Evans, C. Lushington 2 
Weymouth ....-.. W. D. Christie, Colonel Freestun 2 
Whitty =... R. Stephenson 1 
Whitehaven .... R.C. Hildyard I 
a ae Colonel Lindsay, R.A. Thickness 1 i 
Witte ss de wane Viscount Somerton 1 
Winchester .... B. Carter, Sir J. B. East ‘ | 1 
Windsor d.<«<- Colonel Reid, Lord John Hay i 1 
Wolverhamptom .. Hon. C.P. Villiers,T. Thornely 32 
Woodstock ---- Marquis of Blandford 1 
Worcester .--- QO. Ricardo, F. Rufford 1 1 
Wycombe savdus G. H. Dashwood, M. T. Smith 2 
Yarmouth ...--- Lord A. Lennox, E Coope 2 
York (City) ..---- H. R. Yorke, J. G. Smyth 1 1 
—— 





SIR ROBERT PEEL’S SPEECH TO THE ELEC- 
TORS OF TAMWORTH. 
Gentlemen,—If you send me back to the House of Commons, I cannot 


(Much laughter.) Do you think that Very absurd? That is j hat 
was ‘said with > B. ‘o the UnitedStates. (Cheers.) This Bidmingham 
man goes farther; he will, perhaps, address the Municipal Council, and, 
suppose the Mayor had the power to apply rates at the toll-gates, he 
would say to him, “I only ask for ‘ protection to native industry,’ in Bir- 
mingham. (A laugh.) I will prove to you, that these Tamv-orth gar- 
deners that come here and undersell us, don’t take Birmingham goods in 
return; they don’t deal with the Birmingham butchers; they have the 
audacity to sell their goods in the Birmingham market, and they deal 
with the Tamworth butchers. Is that reciprocity? (A laugh.) Is that 
fair? They don’t even buy the scissors and knives with which they 
prune and cut their nalise They at Birmingham. Tiey say they can get 
them cheaper and better at Sheffield. But whatisthatto us? You take 
our money, and go and expend it in other places. What will be the result? 
The currency of Birmingham will be distributed. (Much laughter.) 
You may demand payment in ready money; we pay you in silver and 
gold. You absolutely take it out of the town and spend it. You will 
exhaust Birmingham of the whole of the coin. You take in solid coin, 
week after week, £50; you spend nothing among us; the consequence 
will be, that we shall be drained of all our coin.” (Laughter.) You 
think that very absurd. Butis there one part of the argument that does 
not apply to our dealings with the United States 1—There are the United 
States, the market-garden of thiscountry. They have a more fertile soil, 
and they want manufactures ; but some of us say tothem: “ We cannot 
deal with the United States ; they produce at less cost than we do; they 
have no such heavy rates; they won’t take our manufactures in returnd 
they will have pathing but gold.” Depend upon it, though it may startle 
you at first there is not one argument the Tamworth gardener can adduce 
in favour of free trade with Birmingham, which does not apply to our in- 
terests with the United Staterr<Gdheens)nabd when you laughed at the 
proposel of restrictions on the commerce of Tamworth and Birmingham, 
you might just as well laugh at the impolicy of placing restrictions upou 
that of France and England. It is just the same—It has pleased Al- 
mighty God to bless France with a better climate than this country. She 
produces the olive and the grape: we produce hardwares, cutlery, and 
the cotton manufacture. Is it not the height of absardity that these two 
countries are preventivg their inhabitants from dealing with each other? 
that we won’t take the produce of the South of France and they wont 
take the produce of Shetheld and Birmingham ? Would it not be a wiser 
policy—would it not be more in conformity with the beneficence of an Al- 
mighty Creator, that we should interchange our respective prodacts, and 
find anew motive for maintaining peace e reciprocal interests. (Loud 
cheers.) My belief is, that those principles which govern the intercourse 
of Tamworth and Birmingham—principles which you think so wise, that 
you laugh at any departure from them—my belief is, that notwithstand- 
ing the self-interests of the powerfnl, these — will ultimately 
prevail—(cheers)—that foreign countries will relax their restrictions ; 
that, notwithstanding the power of iron masters in one chamber, and the 
power of cotton manufacturers in the other, the light will break in, and 
the vast massof the community will feel, that protection is nothing but 
a tax upon industry. (Loud and continued ceeoring.) Gentlemen, | 
shall try to give effect to those principles. (Cheers,) I shall try, under, 
possibly, many discouragements, to abate restrictions upon commerce, ) to 
take from other countries, even if other countries are foolish enough not 
to take fromus. (Cheers.) 


———— 
RAILWAYS OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


(FROM THE RAILWAY RECORD.) 

The vast national, political, and commercial importance of the pro- 
jected chain of wooden railways through British North America, of 
which the first link will be the line from St. Andrews to Woodstock, in- 
duces us to present a railway map of the provinces, as a supplement to the 
Record of this week. The United States with 8,000 or 9,000 miles of 
railway, British America with not 100—how simple is the solution of the 
difficulty set forth in a late despatch of the Culonial Minister—“ I regret 
to observe that the setilement of the fine province of New Brunswick is 

roceeding so slowly; and | am of opinion that the attention of the legis- 
ature might, with great advantage, be directed to a consideration of the 
means which it may be} in their power to adupt, with a view of pro- 
moting the more rapid advance of the colony in pupulation and wealth, 
and the development of its great natural resources.” A cheap railway 
from the sea-coast to the near interior of the province will promote this 
object in the most practical and satisfactory way possible, inasmuch as 
the local traffic[for itis the further iaterior which demands develope- 
ment] will afford an ample and immediate return for the investment of 
capital; and while it does not deter by complicated machinery or too 
 aeapammgee character, is not the less certain to lead ,to gigantic re- 
sults. 

An investment of L.80,000 of English, to meet L.80,000 of colonial, 
capital, spread over a period of three years, for the construction of a cheap 
railway of’ 80 miles, with a guaranteed minimum dividend of five per 
cent. from Government, and an actual estimate of twenty per cent. from 
existing traflic, is nota very formidable matter ; and yet, at the same time, 
it involves the certain intercommunication, by its branches and exten- 
sions of Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Fredericton, St. John, and Mirimachi ; 
of Hamilton, Sandwich, Toronto, the great Lakes, and Hadson’s Bay ; 
of Augusta, Portugal, Boston, and New York; the opening up of the 
mineral resources of New Brunswick—its tin, iron, and copper mines ; its 
coal-fields, one of these extending over 5,000 square miles; the conse- 
quent creation of manufactures and ofa new empire of steam ; the ex- 
tension of the fisheries of the Bay of Fundy and with equal certainty, the 
establishment of British North America as granary of the old world. 
British Noctn America, within a littke more than a week's steam-sail of 
England, and abounding in agricultural and minerai wealth, embracing, 
even on this side of the St. Lawrence, 20,000,000 of acres of rich unlo- 
cated territory and valuable timber, must, when intersected by railways, 
surpass in attractiveness all the more distant fields for the employment of 
British industry or the exhibition of British enterprise. 

Tne port of St. Andrews, at the mouth of the St. Croix, and on the Bay 
of Fundy, is the terminal point of the British coast of North America, and 
of the boundary between the British and Republican territories. The St. 
Andrews and Quebec Railway, with the most amicable understanding 
with the States, will ran parallel to the boundary liue of Lord Ashburton 
for its whole course. The Act incorporating the original Company, 
whose operations were suspended pending the adjustment of the boun- 
dary, was obtained in 1836. The new Acts, which have just been con- 
firmed by the Queen in Council, confer the following extensive privi- 
leges. 

In the first place. the survey haa been completed by the Government, 
at an outlay of 10,000/.; and the works are now about to be commenced. 
Along with a belt of land 200 feet on each side of the line, for its whole 
length, involving the possession of the frontage of all lands to be settled 
coiftiguous to the railway, a grant of 20,000 acres has been bestowed up- 
on the Company, to be selected in convenient blocks. All the timber, 


a guarantee of five per cent. on the portion of capital subscribed ia Eng- 





fuel, and materials necessary for the constructionare also conveded ; with | 









value by cultivation, and by facilities of interchange and inter-communi 
Taide, Rcclate tes kon cf ail boahcitiontot s Bedee nets i, 
ney presenting an inexhaustible means of carrying out, on a large and 
effectual scale, whatever improvements of a public ptm New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scvtia, and Canada may require to enable them to maintain 
the railway race with the United States and Europe. 

—p_—— 


TORONTO AND LAKE HURON RAILWAY 


An adjourned meeting of the above company was held in London on 
the 27th of July—Mr. Charles Franks in the chair. The chairman ex- 
plained that this was a meeting adjourned from the 8th July instant, for 
the purpose of receiving the accounts of the company duly audited. The 
proprietors Had already received printed copies. In answer to various 
questions from Mr. W. Hawes, the chairman stated that the directors had 
every disposition to prosecute the undertaking, but, as was mentioned 
in their report, yoy were anxivus to ascertain, first, what determination 
would be come to by the government upon the subject of the Halifax 
line. In the mean time, the expenses of the company would be very 
trifling, and could be met for the next two or three years supposing that 
active operations were not previously commenced, by the balance of 
about L.250 in hand, the company standing free of rent, &c. The diree- 
tors considered that if a line of railway were made to connect the whole 
province of British North America, the Toronto railway would become a 
desirable source of investment, but it appeared the preferable course to 
await the determination of the government. Mr. W. Hawes was anxious 
to know if the Toronto railway were to be considered as being under the 
control or in the hands of the Canada Land Company, because in such 
case there would be no probability of its being carried out unless it mer- 
ged into the Canada Company, or was remodelled. The hon. proprietor 
which also to learn the extent of their liabilities. The chairman said that 
the Toronto and Lake Huron Railway was not to be regarded as havi 
any connexion with the Canada Company, although the latter was natu 
ly interested in the success of the railway. The directors of the projeo- 
ted railway had been most cautious to preserve this distinction, so far 
indeed as not to adopt exactly the recommendation of Mr. Gwynne, that 
the line should terminate at Goderich, although that route would be most 
desirable for the Canada Company. The proprietors might rest assured 
thai the Toronto Railway Company should never be conducted by the 
present directors unless there was a prospect of its becoming a paying 
enterprise, but the directors felt convinced that if the proposed line of 
railway to connect the British North American possessions were adopted, 
the Toronto railway would have the benefit of the western traffic, and 
much of the United States commerce in that direction. 

Estimates had been submitted to the directors showing a probable re- 
turn of 20 per cent. forthe capital required for the Toronto line, but al- 
though the board did not adopt these calculations, or hold out in specific 
promises, he felt sanguine of a most statisfactory result if the line were 
carried out. No steps would be taken however, without the full concur- 
rence of the proprietors ; and the directors, he felt certain, would fore- 
goall remuneration until active operations were commenced. Two or 
three years might possibly elapse before the views of the British Govern- 
ment were ascertained or carried out, but there would be no expense in 
the mean time. As to the shares not taken up, he had no doubt they 
would be subscribed when the money was needed, and the, directors 
would consider hereafter whether the parties who had not paid up 
should be declared to have forfeited their right, as appeared to be the 
wish of some of the proprietors. Mr. Gwynre’s services were fully re- 
cognized, and would be entitled to further acknowledgment when the 
company resolved to call up capital andcommence the works. After a 
few remarks from Mr. J.C. Sim, and Mr. Moxen, the audited accounts 
and reports were adopted. 

a saan 


THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


In reply to 4 question to him in reference to the present war establish- 
ments of this country, and the propriety of applying the principle of ar- 
bitration in the settlement of disputes arising among nations, Mr. 
M’Gregor, one of the candidates for the representation of Glasgow, took 
occasion to uarrate the following very important and remarkable anec- 
dote in connexion with our recent but now happily terminated differ 
ence with the United States on the Oregon question. At the time our 
ambasador at Washington, the Hon Mr. Pakenham, refused to negociate 
on the 46th parallel of North latitude as the basis of a treaty, and when 
by that refusal the danger of a rupture between Great Britain and 
America became really imminent, Mr. Daniel Webster, formerly Secre- 
tary of State to the American government, wrote a letter to Mr. MeGre- 
gor, in which he strongly deprecated Mr. Pakenham's conduct, which, if 
persisted in and adopted at home, would to a certainty embroil the 
two countries, and suggested no equitable compromise, taking the 49th 
parallel as the basis ofan adjustment. 

Mr. McGregor agreeing entirely with Mr. Webster on the p opriety of 
a mutual giving and taking to avoid a rupture, and the more especially 
as the whole territory in dispute was not worth £20,000 to either power, 
while the preparations alone for a war would costa great deal more be- 
fore the parties could come into actual conflict, communicated the con- 
tents of Mr. Wobster’s letter to Lord John Russel, who at the time was 
living in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and, in reply, received a letter 
frora Lord John, in which he stated his entire accordance with the propo- 
sal recommended by Mr. Webster, and approved of by Mr. McGregor, 
and requested the lutter,as he (Lord John) was not ia a position to do 
it himself, to intimate his opinion to Lord Aberdeen. 

Mr. McGregor, through Lord Canning, Under-Secretary for the Foreign 
Department, did so, and the result was, that the first packet that left 
England carried out to America the proposal, in accordance with the 
communication already referred to, on which the Treaty of Oregon was 
happily concluded. Mr. McGregor may, therefore, be very justly said to 
have been the instrument of preserving the peace of the world,—and for 
that alone, even if he had no other services to appeal to, he has justly 
earned the applause and admiration, not of his own countrymen only, but 
of all men who desire to promote the best interests of the human race, 

——p——_ 

Whitehall, Aug. 2.—The Quecn has been pleased to direct letters pa- 
tent to be passed under the Great Seal, constituting and appointing the 
Right Hon. John Russell (commonly called Lord John Russell); the Right 
Hoa. Sir Charles Wood, Bart.; Hugh Fortescbe, Esq., (commonly called 
Viscount Ebrington); William Gibson Craig, Esq.; Henry Rich, Esq.; 
and Richard Moatesgieu Bellew, Esq., Commissioners for execyting the 
offices of Treasurer of the Exchequer of Great Britain and Lord High 


Treasurer of Lreland. 
THE ARMY. 


War Office, July 16.—Royal Regt of Horse Guards—C. 8. D. Mills, Gent 
to be Cor by pv Lord O Fitzgerald, prom. 9th Lt Drags—Capt E. J 
Pratt, from h.-p 16th Lt Drags, to be Capt v J N Macartney, who ex 
Capt R A Yale, from 16th Lt Drags, to be Capt v Power, who ex. 16th 
Lt Drags-——Capt K M Power, from 9th Lt Drags, to be Capt v Yule, who 


}ex. 5th Foot—Maj JS Schonswar to be Lt.-Col without p-; CaptPM 
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promise you, as heretofore, to give effect to my opinions by the influence 
of a large party, willing to accept my opinions. I have now been nearly 
forty years in public life; sixty summers have passed over my head. I 
freely admit to you, that even if I were desirous of doing so, I should 
find it utterly impossible to bear that strain on thé intellectual faculties 


land—the local shareholders being amply satisfied with the commercial | N Guy to be Maj v Schonswar; Capt W Turner, from h.-p 78th Foot, to 
prospect, and refusing to participate in this guarantee; and above all, and) be Capt v Guy ; Capt G Nicholas, from 62nd Foot, to be Capt v Hamil- 
especially important as respects the systematic colonization and advance- | ton, appointed to 87th Foot; Capt H Edmunds, from 89th Foot, to be 
ment of the provinces, power to form branches to all } arta of New Brune- | Capt v Isacke, who ex; Lt John Wallace Colquitt to be Capt by pv 
¢ wick, with commensurate privileges. Turner, who retires; Sec Lt L Fitzgerald to be First Lt by pv Colquitt;; 
which I did before for five years, while I was at the head of the Govern- To every class in Great Britain the settlement of British North Ameri-| Gent Cadet W TF Wallace. from Rl Mil Coll to be Sec Lt without p v 
ment, and also the leader of the House of Commons. (Hear, and cheers.) | ca is a subject of deep importance and interest; and now thata new op- Carter, app Adj; W Leach, Gent to be Sec Lt by p v Fitzgerald; 8 d. Lt 
I am not, therefore, aiming at any political object whatsoever. (Hear,| portunity thus presents itself to the stitesman of effectively encouraging | C Carter to be Adj; Colour Serj B M’Donald to be Quartermaster’ D 
hear.) _ I shall go back, not altogether without power. (Hear, hear, and | the plantation of those maguilicent provinces, it is indeed most desirable Hanley, M D to be Assist.-Surg v Batley, who resigns. 9th—F Smith 
cheers.) I will support those principles of free trade, which I believe that no false step, as in the case of New Zealand and almostall our mo-} Gent to be Ens by pv Trydell, app to ‘51st Foot. 6 16th—C Ss Flower- 
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to be founded in justice. L ask you, what are the principles on which dern colonies, be taken in the outset. The principle whic h seems to! Gent to be Ens by p v Blackburn, whose appointment has been cancel 
you, in this neighbourhood, conduct your commercial relations with Bir- actuate Earl Grey, and in which we thoroughly concur, is to make Colo.| led. 27th—Ens T W Mostyn to be Lt by pv Dalzell, who retires; C CG 
mingham I see around you many market-gardeners; and this I know, nization as systematic and methodical as you will, but let Emigration be| Brine, Gent to be Ens by pv Mostyn. 29th—Aszsist.-Surg L C Stewart, 
you are so blessed with a fruitful soil and a happy exposure to the sun, } entirely spontaneous. In other words, clear land, make surveys, build | from 50th Foot, to be Assist.-Sarg v Young, who ex 37th—EnsG DD 
that you iltivate some 300 or 400 acres, the produce of which, in garden towns, lay out roads, establish municipal, educational, religions, and oth- | Pilkington to be Lt by pv Cator, who retires; D L Colthurst. Gent to be 
stuffs, is sent to Birmingham. Suppose the market gardeners ol Bir- | er institutional attractions of civilized life, by the agency of combined | Bus by p v Pilking yn. 48th—LtC A Morshead, from h.-p 3rd Foot, to 
mingham eaid, t ils Was a very hard thing on the m. (A laugh.) Suppose 1 ¢ ipiial and hired labour ; in a word, prepare, m mvally aud physically, the | be Ltv D re, app t » Geylon Ritle Regt.; Ens Mancor to be Lt, by p us 
he roragl us have rest aye uy ar rca ee bs sara | field of enterprise. lf that be made cee ge attractive—if the dis-| Selleck, who retires; C Tulk, Gent to be Ens by p v Mancor. 
sau guter, ) hey might make out a very strong case. Just seo WHat It i ¢ iragements which have hitherto damped the energies of the yeo " 50th—Asst- x \ 3 Young, {fm 29th Ft, to be sist Surg.. v Stewar 
w vuld be. They would say, °° These Tamworth gardeners don’t contri and frit ered away his m »mderate capit < an ] thrown the 2 or Trish Mas Pact An ; eye Se ae W D ‘. oe ns be y- a “~s ~ur6 } ayy be 
. ; : . "jandt j | wo t 8! v Xi 51st al de sapt, by p.,v Isham, who 
bute at all to the Birm im poor-rate, I'heir soil ts more fertile, they { Eugtish labourer a buarthen upon c lonutal, instead of British poor rates iret; Bos HB Westropp to be Lieut by Pp, ¥V Scott; Eus J | rrydell, fm 
grow their wEgeeres e ~ st, having greater skill; here they come be removed, capital and labour will of themselves flow to the esttlomest 719 h Ft, to be Bus, v Westropp. 53rd—Colour Sergt W Peei to be Quar- 
witb their pt uluce t rue Pirminguam market ; they undersell all the {the capitalist « ynpany will reap a rich reward for its investn vent in| termuste;, v Cornes, app to 14th Lt Drags. 57—Gent Cadet T M Mvo e, 
market gardeners in B Puan soam, and in the neighbourhoo 1, who have preparation; the yeoman will willingly pay the price or rent of lands] fm Kl Mii Coll, to be Ens without p, v Gahan, prom in Cape Mounted : 
heavier rates to pa) . | i Sshaveas ile of duties on the onions cabbages, trom wh ie readily findsa return; and the Bagtish, Scot and rish } Riflemen. 62ad—Capt H J Jau ey, im 87th | t to be Capt, \ Nicholas, 
and peas, brough from ramworth | Much laughter.) And why not? | able-bodied labourer will—it is within the range of easy possibility—eat | app to Sth Ft. 87th—Capt L H Hamilton, fm 5th Ft, to be C »pt, v Jaun- 
Suppose a poor market-g irdener, at Bi ningham, came and said this: ““I} meat! ‘ cey, appto G2d Ft. 89—Capt F J Isacke, fm Sth Ft, to be Capt, v Bd- 
hold four acres of ground; my lather subsisted on it before. I pay a In truth, the/abula rasa of British North Am ‘a now presents to the man ls, who exchs. Y3 d—P 1ym 5S Blake, fm Royal Can adian KR fle Reg 
very heavy rent for it. Le inuot raise my vegetables on account of the! British Government a means and an opportunity of establishing i system ito be paym,. v Wardel!, who exchs. Ceylon R fle Reet.—Lieut F N 
cost of poor-rates, ligltin -rates, and h y tolls. I will prove tu you, ] of pol t cal and civil economy, involvii fan incalculable am unt of tnutual | Dore fn is hh Ft, to be Lieut, v Syms, app | ieee in Riel Ft. Cape 
that the Tamworth gardener cau raise lis p em and cabbages at a{ and reciprocal benetit. ‘The territory itself, when intersected by ruil- | Mounted Riflemen—Ens F Gahan, fin 47th Ft, to be Lieut without p, v 
much lower cost tuan I< ol Iam Leica J reasonable: I only ask pr tec. ways, Lae. to begin with, the best of all foundations for a system of | Hami!tou, whose appt bas been cancelled. Rl Canadian Rifle Reg—Paym 
tion to the amoant of the difference; let us have 6d a-peck on peas.” | national currency; fur surely food producing land, yearly increasing in W H Wardell, fm 93d Ft, to be Paym, v Blake, who exchs. Kl Malta 
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| jeut Col, with local and 
_—Maj F Bussiett, C MG, to be Lieut Gol, 
any vik: he Marquis Guiseppe de Piro, g M G, who net. mpos 
fall pay; Capt C Cutajar to be Maj, with local and temporary k, 
Cu an Ens G Sesino to be Lieut with local and temporary ran ~ 
Rises? F G Testaferrata, Gent, to be Ens with local and temporary rank, 


. tet 2int W Tarner, 5th Ft, to be Major in the Army. 


_—Corps of Rl En ineers— Sec Lieut R War- 

to CY Nein, cabal ‘rest ned.— onmouthshire ilitia—H 

M Clifford Esq to be Lieut-Col, v Col T Lewis, dec: J F Vatfghan Esq 
to be Maj, v Liout Col F Chambre, removed to the command of the Bre- 


con Militia. . " 
ife Guards—Cornet Robert Winter- 
ety — aac bay bebe without p, v Boulton dec, July 19. 
ag ry por Veall Greetham to be Lieut by p, v Read who 
15th Lt Ranger Geant Gent to be Cornet by p,v Greetham. Istor 
rert 2 " y Mey Foot Guards—Ens and Lieut Richard Lloyd to be Lt 
pee yn 7 Powell who retires ; Lieut C Russell from 35th Foot 
= be Bo ple Lieut by p, v Lloyd. Coldstream Reg of Foot Guards— 
Ei nd Liout Lord Augustus Charles Lennox Fitz Roy to be Lieut and 
Cont te p, v Wigram, who ret; Henry Armytage Gent to be Ens and 
Licat by P, y Lord ACL FitzRoy. 5th Rego Foot—Second Lieut 
der to be First-Lieut, by p, v Darell who ret; Legh Richmon 
4 poor wt to be Sec-Lieut by p, v Pender; Lieut Wm R Crawford Pot- 
pny be Paym, v Wm Clune who reverts to former h-p as a Capt Unatt 
10th—Assist-Surgeon Vere Webb, from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg, t 
Stewart who exchanges. 22nd Ens Edward Simeon Webber Smith :~ 
Lieut by p, v Coote, who ret ; Nicholas Henry M’Grath, Gent to be Bus 
by p,v W Smith. 30th—Capt Philip Charles Cavan to be Major b P, 
yv Proctor who ret; Lieut J B Patullo to be Capt by p,v Cavan; Ens 
T W Catur to be Lieut by p, v Patullo; Wm R Hepburn Gent to be 
gets drys be Ens., v Parks who exchan 
-Ens G M Robbins, from 44th Ft, tobe Bns., v tarks an- 
gens deals James H H Parks, from 36tb Ft, to be Ens, v Robbins 
who exchanges. 76th—Capt. Villiers L T Hatton, from 1st West India 
Reg, to be Capt v Murray, who exchanges. 79th—Sec Lieut F J Har. 
risson, from 87th Ft, to be Ens v Place who retires. 87th—W Baldwin 
Gent, to be Sec Lieut by p, v Harrisson, appointed to 79th Ft. Ist W 
India Reg.—Capt C Murray, from 76th Ft, to be Capt v Hatton who ex- 
8. 
oo ectnsted.—To be Lieut Colonels, without ange got Col D 
Falls, from Maj h p, Unatt; Brev Lieut Col Anthony A O'Reilly from 
Maj h p, Unatt; Brev Lieut Oo! J Austen from Maj h p, Unatt. To be 
Maj without p,—Brev Lieut Col P Campbell, from Capt bh p, 22nd Ft; 
Brev Lieut Col E Knox from Capt h-p 2nd Garrison Batt; Brev Lieut 
Col J Hankey Bainbrigge, from Capt h-p, 41st Ft; Brev Maj F my 
cane from Capt h-p, pr Eade y Brev ken. T Canch from h-p, Unatt; Liet J 
Massy, from 48th Ft, to be Capt without p. ’ 

Hoapita? Staf.—Assist Surg D Stewart, from 10th Ft to be Assist-Surg 
to the Forces v Webb who exchanges. . ; é 

Office of Ordnance, July 29.—RI Reg of Artillery—Lieut Col Adam Fife 
Crawford to be Col v Radyerd dec, July 20. Captand Bt Maj H Pester 
tc be Lieut Col v Crawford ; Sec ae F 8 Hamilton to be Capt v Pester ; 
First Lieut H Lempriere to be Sec Capt v Hamilton; Sec Lieut J Spur- 
way to be First Lieut v Lempriere, July 20. 

War Office, Jaly 23.—6th Drag Gds—Cor B M’Evoy to be Lt by Pp, Vv 
V Carter, who ret; J J W Fredericks, gent, to be Cer by p, v M’ Evoy 
5th Ft—Quarterm Serj R Webster to be Quarterm, v Ww iller, who ret 
uponh p. 24th—Ens H J Hinde, fm 50th Ft, to be Ens, v Hibbert, who 
exch. 28th—Lt A E C Forster, fm 5th Ft to be Lt, v Burrell, app to 45th 
Ft. 50th—Ens, BE G Hibbert, from 24th Ft, to be Ens, v Hinde, who 
exch. 72nd—Serj-Maj J Lindsay to be Quarterm, v W Hume, who ret 
uponh p. 90th—Paym H Yielding Eagar has been superseded, for being 
absent without leave, Mar 6. Rifle Brig—Sec Lt A de Vere Viscount 
Maiden to be First Lt by p, v Sir H Tyrwhitt, Bt, who ret; A Warren, 
Gent, to be Sec Lt by p, v Viscount Malden. Ceylon Rifle Reg—Sec 
Lt C S Twynam to be Firat Lt by p, v Brereton, who ret; Bus W C 
Bruce, fm the Cape Mot’d Riflemen, to be Sec Lt by p, v Twyman. 
Cape Mounted Riflemen—Bedford Davies, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Bruce, 
app to the Ceylon Rifle Reg. P 

Garrisons—Quarterm W Hume, fm the 72nd Ft, to be Town Adja- 
jant of Gibraltar, v Campbell, dec. 

Memoranpum—Capt J Smith (2nd), upon h p, Unatt, has been per- 
mitted to assume the name of “ Dodsworth,”’ in addition to and after that 
of Smith. The commission of Lt Rutherford, as Adj to 70th Ft, has! been 
antedated to 27th April, 1837. The Christian name of Cornet Garland, 
ilth Lt Dragoons, is “ Lester,” not Lister, a. previously stated. 


—————>——_—— 


The general election in Eagland engages the attention of the press and 
the people, to the exclusion of every other topic. _ 

The London Morning Chronicle gives the following as the probable 
state of parties in the new Parliament. As compared with the last Par- 
liament, it shows a loss of 35 members to the Protectionists :— 





Seats. 

Already gained by Liberals from Protectionists............30 
Lost by Liberals and gained by Protectionists..........--.-- 7 
Absolute gain from Protectionists.......-...----.----- 23 
Gained by Liberals from Peelites..---. oes ce wees cecees cecces 15 
Lost by Liberals and gained by Peelites........---..----- 10 
Absolute gain from Peelites...--....--...------ +--+. 5 


Total absolute gain of the Liberals on the borough elections. .28 
If the Liberals gain upon the whole election, as we have supposed, 15 
seats from the Peelites and 35 seats from the Protectionists, the numbers 
will then stand thus: 
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This would give the Liberals a majority of eight over the two sections 
of Conservatives. This, we are convinced, is not far from the result 
which will be arrived at; and we should not be much surprised to find, 
instead of a majority on any side, an exactly even division of the House 
of Commons. 

With regard to the return of members of the new House of Commons, 
it is quite impossible fcr us to give, at the present time, a list of the 
elected members. The Times, of the 2d instant, gives the following 
summary :— 

“ Thus far, there appears to bea considerable gain tothe Ministerial 
cause. No county election has yet taken place. Thecitiesand boroughs 
from which returns have been made, are in number 192. These places 
have already elected 325 members of the new House of Commons. In 
the Parliament recently dissolved, the Protectionists formed nearly one- 
fourth of the whole number, and the Peel party were of almost equal 
strength; whereas, up to this period of the election proceedings, the 
Liberal party form three fifths of the number, the other parties constitut- 
ing, respectively, one-fifth. The numbers of the taree parties, up to this 
time, areas follows: Liberals, 189; Peelites, 62; Protectionists, 58.” 

Lord John Russel! was returned at the head of the poll for the city of 
London. Baron Rothschild and Mr. Pattison were also retarned and 
with regard to the other member, there is a dispute, whether Mr. Mas- 
term in or Sir George Larpent is really elected. Sir Robert Peel is re- 


turned for Tamworth. Mr. Macaulay has been rejected for Edinburgh. 
Feargus O'Connor, the Chartist, is returned for Nottingham, and WJ. 
Fox for Oldham, in place of Mr. Fielden. Mr. Roebuck is defeated at 
Bath, and Sir J. Hovhouse, a cabinet minister, is also defeated. Geo. 
Thompson, the Abolitiouist, is returned for the Tower Hamlets. Lord 
G. Bentine k, Milner Gibson, and Mr. Bright,are again returned. These 
are a few of the most important elections and changes. 

New AprointmMents.—The vacant seat at the Admiralty, caused by the 
removal of Sir Charles Adam to Greenwich, has been accepted by Rear- 
Admiral Prescott. Ata Privy Council held at Back ng iin Palace on the 
22d ult., the Right Hon. Heury Labouchere was declared President of 
the B yard of rs ide. Sir Ww. Somerville at d the I in W. Lasce les, 
were sworn of the Privy Council. Lord Morpeth was declared Lord 
Lieutenant of the East Ri ling of Yorkshire. Sir W. Somerville has 
assumed the duties of Chief Secretary r Ireland Sir Denis Le 
Marchant is appointed to the vacant under Secretaryship of that same 
ollice. ; 

Tur Queen anp THE Court.—Her M ijesty and the Conart left Osborne, 
Isle ot Wight, on the 29d ult., for Lond mum, and on the 23d ber Maj sty 


in } Crson prorogued the Parliament. The Queen and Court reiu ued to 
the Isle of Wight on the 24th, The Duke wud Duchess of Cambridge 


embarked at Dover on the 23d ult. for the continent. On the 9thof Aug. 











the Queen and Prince Albert intended to leave the Isle of Wight, for 
Scotland. : ; 

The Income-Tax.—It is design at the meeting of the new parliament to 
propose an augmentation of the Property and Income-tax to five per cent.— 
Standard. 

Rorat Visit to Scortanp.—The whole arrangements for the Royal 
visit to Scotland may now be said to be complete. The Duke of Norfolk 
has been selected a chief officer on this occasion, and the arrangements 
have been made by his Grace’s instructions. Her Majesty, accompanied 
by the Royal Consort and tle two elder children, will sail from Cowes 
on the 10th of August , the grouse shooting commencing on the 12th of 
the month. The royal cortege will consist of the Duke and Duchess of 
Norfolk, Earl Grey, two equerries, and one maid of*honour. 





MARRIED, at New York, August 19th, by the Rev. M. G. Wheeler, of Northampton, 
Ma s-., the Rev. CHARLES PEABODY, of Cincinnati, Ohio, to Miss ELIZA ANTOL- 
NET TE HUBBELL, eldest daughter of Caivin Hubbell, Esq., of New York. 


PHB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 21, 1847. 








Our papers, by the Cunard steamer Cambria, did not reach us until 
yesterday murning. 

Her Majesty prorogued Parliament in person on the 23d ult. A large 
number of peeresses were present, giving 4 brilliant effect to the impos- 
ing ceremony. Her Majesty, as usual, read the speech in a remarkably 
clear and dignified tone. The ceremony took place in the new house 
of Lords. The tone and sentiments of the document are somewhat 
remarkable, for it is rare that the sovereign speaks in such decided 
terms of approbation of the measures of the cabinet. Her Majesty 
moreover, would seem to be a pretty good convert to free trade. 

Among the many interesting topics discussed in Parliament just before 
the close of the session, was the matter of the charitable donations sent 
from this country for the relief of the suffering Irish. Mr. Brotherton, 
on the 20th ult., moved for the production of Lord Palmerston's des- 
patch to Mr. Pakenham, communicating the thanks of the British go- 
vernment tothe charitable donors. The production of the despatch 
was inconsequential, because it has already been published on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and its contents are therefore sufficiently known. The 
motion was adopted, simply as a convenient mode for raising a debute in 
the House to enable members, and especially the ministers, Lords Palm- 
erston and Morpeth, to express their sentiments on the value and promp. 
titude with which these donations were sent forward. The desired ef- 
fect was produced, and the acknowledgments made were of the most 
sincere and ample kind. Lord Palmerston, indeed, appeared to take 
great pains to couch his sentences in the most effective manner. 
We need hardly ask a perusal of the remarke made by all the speak- 
ers, and we trust, they will have the effect of banishing from the 
minds of the American people any idea that sucn donations were thank- 
lessly received in England. 

Our files supply us with the particulars of another agreeable circum- 
stance ; we mean the visit of Mr. Bancroft to the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety’s Dinner, held this year at Northampton. Atter the usual proceed- 
ings, aud after other toasts had been given, the Earl of Chichester, who 
presided, gave the health of the foreign ministers. Mr. Bancroft, the 
only foreign minister present, replied, and made the following _re- 
marks :— 


He, Mr. Bancroft, said that he could hardly find words to express his 
gratitade for the kind manner in which his country had been alluded to. 
Although the Minister of a foreign country he was not altogether a stranger 
in that meeting, for nature had established bonds of union between the 
farmers of every nation on the face of the earth. The same sun shone 
upon them all; the same seasons as they returned furnished the seed- 


husbandman with that spirit of brotherhood which had made the tillers 
of the soil—especially those of Anglo-Saxon origina—the guardians of free- 
dom and conservators of peace. Wherever the councils of the cultiva- 
tors of the soil prevailed, there it was certain that nations would dwell 
in peace. Nor was that the only point on which foreign nations found 
themselves interested in societies of this kind. Wherever he turned his 
eyes he beheld evidence of the spirit of enterprise and improvement 
which distinguished the people of this country. They rifled every clime 
of fruit and tlowers to enhance the value of theirown. Everywhere you 
had evidence of the combinations of interest which connected together 
the nations of the earth. Since he had been in England he had seen 
American plants to which English skill and culture had been applied, 
and they had attained a degree of Leauty and perfection which they never 
possessed in their native soil. It had afforded him the highest gratifica- 
tion to witness the beauty of the horses and stock exhibited that day. 


continued from century to century, and had ouly to perfect what their 
forefathers had handed down to them; the Americans, on the other hand, 
had to grapple with the difficulties of nature—to tame, subdue, and ren- 
der useful the natural exuberance of their exhaustless soil. 

Nothing had struck him more since he had been in England than the 
manner in which the fields were cultivated and weeded by the hoe and 
hand. In America the trees.were older than the roads—older than the 
towns—and, where spared, were the oldest monuments eXisting in the 
country. In England not an animal was suffered to live, unless it could 
produce a passport and prove its right to be fattened and fed. The farmer 
of England cultivated the soil beneath those belédved churches which 
stood amidst the graves of their fathers, that seemed to shed a sacred 
i.fluence on their toil, With the Americans, beneath whose blows the 
forests fell—with that moving and active population those who now 
lived upon the soil were more numerous than ali whu slept beneath it. 
There the agriculturists, with the instruments of husbandry in their 
hands, were obliged to erect school-houses and churches, and prepare 
for competition with the mother country in allthat was calculated to 
promote the prosperity of mankind by the advancement of religion, and 
the cultivation of science and art. In the name of every American he 
responded to the wish that peace might for ever prevail between the 
two countries. Let it be hoped that the relations of commerce, and 
the interchange of intelligence between the cultivators of the soil in 
the two countries, would knit them together in such bonds of amity 
that no apprehensions of a rupture need be entertained. W ith 
these sentiments, uttered from his heart and soul, he responded to the 
sympathy shown for his country, and would conclude by praying for 
the prosperity of the farmers of England. 


It is very delightful to read such sentiments, and we rejoice that so 












———— 





and Sir Robert Peel, at the hustings, both avowed the largest liberty im 
the cause of the freedom of trade in all respects. 
There is some talk of a coalition; and it is said that Lord obn Ras- 
sel will be sent up to the House of Lords to lead that branch of the le- 
gislature ; while Sir Robert Peel will remain in the House of Commons 
to direct the affairs of the nation there. This report gained some cur- 
rency from the fact of its being put forward by the Morning Chronicle ; 
but we cannot see that it rests on any solid foundation. It is said that im 
the next session the property and income tax will be increased from 34 to 
five percent. This, if adopted, will give nearly two millions in addition 
to the revenue; but it will bear heavily on the persons of limited income, 
and to small annuitants. The revenue is not so much needed at this mo- 
ment as to make such a new demand on the people necessary ; it is there. 
fore probable that it is in contemplation to repeal further dvties on im- 


might be a good rule in a young country without a national debt; but in 
England, where 30 per cent from each person’s income would be required 
to meet the national emergency, such a tax would amount to confiscation. 
It would certainly seem desirable that tobacco, ardent spirits, wines, and 
other luxuries should still bear a portion of the national burthen. 

A voice from Jamaica is heard; it proclaims that negro emancipation 


the most of his estates; that he has spent all bis slave compensation me+ 
ney, and all his other resources in vain endeavours to make both ends 
meet; and that in fact he is ruined. Lord George Bentinck has brought 
the complaint before Parliament, and has promised to take further steps 
at the ensuing session. We have given a sketch of the discussions as far 
as they have taken place. 2 

The immediate cause of this application is owing to the act of Parlia- 
ment of last session, admitting foreign slave grown sugar into England 
to the detriment of the free-grown Colonial article, and the object of the 
petitioners is, now that they are deprived of protection, to call on Parlia- 
ment to give them assistance in importing foreign labourers. Mr. Hawes, 
it will be seen, did not hold out much encouragement in this respect. 
The upshot is, and it can be no longer denied, that emancipation has 
ruined the sugar islands of the West Indies. 

Colonial Rail Roads are beginning to attract attention in England, and 
their importance seems generally admitted. We have given insertion te 
one or two articles on this matter. 

We are glad to see that the plan of fixing the station for the arrival and 
departure of all the steamers to America at some point on the west coast 
of Ireland—is again agitated. Galway and Valentia are named, but 
an advocate for Limerick appears who contends for the superiority of that 
point to all others. 

American Matt Station.—An active controversy is being carried on 
about the respective merits of Valentia and Galway as American packet 
stations. A third candidate now enters the field, in the person of Bir M 
Barrington, soliciting public attention to the claims of Limerick. Sir 
Matthew says, in a letter to the President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
that Galway and Valentia must for the present be put out of view, as 
there is no railway communication with either; and assuming Limerick 
as the selected point, with the Great Southern and Western line connecting 
it with Dublin, he enters into some interesting calculations to establish its 
actual superiority. Taking the extreme south-western point of Ireland 
asastarting point, mails conveyed by steam via Limerick and Dublin, 
could be delivered in London 41 hours earlier than by Liverpool, and 34 
hours earlier than Southampton. A steam voyage from the extreme 
south-west of Ireland to Liverpool would average 60 hours ia fine, bat 
much more in rough weather, and railway conveyance from thence to 
London at least 6 hours; whilea voyage from Limerick to same point 
would be made in 10 hours; by railway to Dublin, 4 hours; and thence 
by the South Wales Railway to tte Me in 7; giving Limerick a clear 
advantage over Liverpool of at least 40 hours, Such are Sir Matthew's 
calculations. 








| 


Mr. Walter, the chief proprietor of the Times newspaper, has paid the 


time, and ripened the harvest. The celestial influences to which he must | debt of nature. The Times contains a long and glowing eulogy to his 
look for a blessing on his exertions might well blend in the breast of the | memory. ® 


Itis understood that the Earl of Dalhousie will receive the high ap- 
pointment of Governor General of India. This is somewhat unusual for 
so young a statesman, and the rank is higher than that attained by his ex- 
cellent father. The present Earl is said to possess administrative talents 
of a high order; and as he was the friend and protege of Sir Robert Peel, 
his appointment to an office of such importance would indicate that Sir 
Robert and the present cabinet are not on unfriendly terms. 

The following are the remarks of tae Earl of Chichester, President of 
the Agricultural Dinner at Northampton, which drew from Mr. Bancroft 
that excellent and warm-hearted speech which we have given above. 


The Earl of Chichester in proposi.g the health of the foreign ministers 
the only one of whom present was Mr. Bancroft, the minister of the United 


Agriculture in his country differed very much from thatin England. in| States, and he need not remind the agriculturists of this country of the 
Eugland the farmers weut through a course of work which had been | advantage of maw:taining aconstant intercourse with the agriculturists of 


other countries. The value of such intercourse was shown by the many 
improvements which had been introduced from other countries of late 
ered It was most gratifying in drinking the toast associated with the 
1ealth of the American minister, that he could recognise a display of those 
laws of humanity and good feeling which stood us in good stead in our 
late difficulties, and for which we hoped every Englishman would be grateful. 
(Hear hear.) 

The fresh acknowledgment of the bounties sent from this country for » 
Ireland was received with applause by the 1200 persons who were pre- 
sent. Itis traly delightful to read these noble and generous sentiments 
from such distinguished individuals, and we feel sure that such feelings 
must ever animate the wise and the good of each country. 





Nova Seotia.—The Elections for the Provincial Parliament of Nova 
Scotia have, as far as the results are knowa, terminated in favour of Mr. 
Howe and the Radical party. Their opporents, indeed, the Conserva- 
tives, admit thatthey will have a majority of eight; the Radicals claim 
even more. 

This very decided success, which will have the effect of throwing the 
government of the Province again into their hands, should have pro- 
duced moderaticn at least, with the victors. It is a success so complete 
that they might have held out the olive branch to their opponents—at 
all events, they could well afford to set an example of magnanimity. 

But instead of inculcating forgetfulness of the past and more harmony 
for the future, Mr. Howe, the leader and apostle of the “ Liberal” party, 








wise and amiable’a minister represents his country at this time, at the |°" the occasion of the meeting at the Sherii’s Court to declare the suc, 
Court of Great Britain. cessful candidates, commenced a violent and personal attack on one of 
The elections are going on w th great activity, and many changes have his most respeciable political opponents, Dr. Henry, the author of the 
been made. Of the four members for the city of London, Lord John letters signed Scrutator, in the . ore renee wah steniling this 
Russell was returned at the head of the list. Baron Rothschild was also gentleman without provocati Me Mr. Howe hes the ae to attack his 
elected as well us Mr. Masterman, the only Conservative among the lady also. Ladies sometimes have rene P ritic il predilections as well us 
candidates. Mr. Roebuck has been rejected for Bath, after represent- er Semanes, but as they caunot defend themselves, any introduction 
ing it for fifteen years. He appears to f el the ingratitude of the con.} of ala jy'a name disparagingly, is He i ainong respectable poreues, tobe 
stituency, and ascribed his defeat to religious fa Heis replaced beneath 1 , erola gentien us rhe gentlemen of Mr. Howe's 
by Lord Ashley, a Peelite. The ministers have not all been successful. | P&"'Y>! bere tape piece tow malevolence. 
Sir John Hobhouse, President of the Board of C il, has lost his seat “he pt meape : ) GOVETRMANSy SE SRP BSS, w ll place Mr. 
fur Nottingham, having been defeated by the ted Chartist, Fergus, #! we ouce e at the head of the Provincial cabinet ; but we can dM 
O'Connor; Mr. Hawes, uader Secretary of State, fur the Colonies, has | “iP4te but little peace tor the country Uf the above be the index of his 
ulso lost his seat for Lambeth, and even the celebrated Mr. Macaulay has j futu —_s 
been unseated for the city of Edinburgh, These disasters will be ver reap and Comfortable Dwellings.—We have copiedto-day from Cham- 
inconvenient. We have given the returns of the members elected as ! bers’s Edinb irgh J yurnat, au article on the above 8 tbj et; and we do sof 
as they were known up to the 3rd inst. The result indicates a great in- maiuly, to bring again before the pubiic, a matter of such general import 


crease of free trade strength. Inthe addresses of Lord John Rassell | ance to the residents of New York. A few monthssince we entered ine 


ports with a view of ameliorating trade. Many persons indeed contend, ° 
that direct taxation is the true mode for raising a nation’s revenue. That | 


has failed; that free labour is insufficient to enable the planter to make” 
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to the question rather fully, pointing out the many advantages that would 
accrue if the plan we then suggested were put into practice. The plan 
we spoke of,and that laid down in Chambers’s Journal are essential- 
ly the same ; viz. dwelling: for families which shall be complete on one 
floor. This mode of constructing buildings has long been in vogue in 
Bdinburgh, in the Inne of Court.in London, and the Continental cities. 
It isa plan which combines comfort and economy in an eminent de- 









On the former occasion we pointed out some of the advantages of the 
system, but there may be no harm in here repeating them. Such build- 
ings can be made of any size, and will vary in elegance and cost in a 
ratio with theinclination and taste of the builder. A flat of two parlours, 
a kitchen, and three chambers, would seem to be best adapted to small 
and genteel families, and might be let for $300 annually. 

In a building specially constructed for this purpose, flues for conveying 
warm air into each apartment, as well as pipes for Croton water and for 
gas, could all be incorporated in the same structure, to the great con- 
venience of the occupants, and with an important saving in the cost of 
these articles. The three elements of fire. water, and light, under such 
circumstances, would be enjoyed ad /ibitum at a small addition to the 
rental of the premises, and at a cost quite insignificant when compared 
with the outlay usual for these great indispensables of life. 

The following is the condensed view of the advantages alluded to :— 

1. By economizing the superficial surface in the lower part of the city, 
more dwellings will be obtained in a’ given space, and consequently the 
city will bear a larger amount of population. 

2. The saving of superficial surface will enable the landlord to let 
dwellings ata much lower rate to the tenant, who makes a corresponding 
saving thereby. 

3. The occupant of a house will be nearer to his place of business, and 
will save the time consumed in going toand coming from a more distant 
residence. 

4. A saving of fuel from the house being warm and well built will be 
effected. There will also be a saving in servants, as one on a flat will do 
the work of two in atwo story basement house. The fatigue to delicate 
females, especially in warm weather, of ascending and descending stairs, 
will be avoided; and the happiness and manifold advantage of a more 
frequent re-union between the head of the family and its other branches 
we have already pointed out. 

If any builder or capitalist will undertake to construct a row of build- 
ings of this sort, he will have no difficulty in getting a subscription list 
filled up as occupants for all of them. 

*,” The Canadian Parliament, during its recent session,’granted £200 
to Mr. Bouchette towards paying the cost of the splendid map of British 
America which he a few months ago published. The map isa beautiful 
specimen of the art, while its dimensions and generally admitted accu- 
racy render ita work of the highest value to every colonist. A few 
dozen should be sent to Great Britain and hung up in libraries and other 
public places, that Englishmen may see what a vast and spiendid country 
acknowledges their sway in this hemisphere. 





Besides the appointment of the Earl of Dalhousie to India, Sir Hen- 
ry Pottinger will go 18 governor to Madras, and will be succeeded at the 
Cape of Good Hope by Sir Henry Smith. 

Mr. Labouchere leaves the Irish Secretaryship, and becomes President 
of the Board of Trade. Sir W. Somerville succeeds him in Ireland. 


The Hon: F. Bruce goes to the Republic of Bolivia as Consul Genl. ; 
and Mr. James Brook, the celebrated Rajah of Sarawak, is appointed 
H. M. Commissioner and Consul Genl. to the Sultan and independent 
chiefs of Borneo. 

Lord Morpeth is appointed Lord Lieutenant of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

The weather and crops are most avourable. Funds closed on the 3rd 
at 884. — 


PARK THEATRE.—MADAME ANNA BISHOP. 


The first engagement of Madame Bishop basended. Her last appear- 
ance was for her own benefit, and a crowded and brilliant audience was 
the consequence. It must have been gratifying to the friends and well- 
wishers of Madame Bishop to behold so decided a demonstration in her 
favour; and doubtless it was even more pleasing to the lady herself, for 
as almost a stranger in the country, it could not but be a happy sight to 
behold around her so many friends and admirers. There has not been so 
fine a house at Old Drury for many a day. 

Madame Bishop chose fur her benefit a very novel and attractive bill. 
Instead of une opera, she gave a selection from many. The first was a 
Grand Scena from the Maid of Artois, which was announced in the bill 
as having been written expressly for her by Balfe. As acomposition, it 
presents but few points to admire; it is a dashing and brilliant Bravura, 
and that is all we can say in its favour. Madame Bishop sang it delight- 
fully ; the remarkable ease with which she threw off the startling tours 
de foree and brilliant fiorituri was very apparent in this scene. Her 
powerful musical elocution in her recitatives, is not less worthy of ob- 
servation than her grace and brilliancy in her arias. 

The second piece in the programme was the celebrated Cavatina, Una 
voce poco fa, from Ii Barbiere di Sivigia. We have heard every singer 
of pretensions for the last eighteen years sing this song, and we verily 
believe that no two of them sang it alike. One turned this passage up, 
another turned it down—one shrouded the melody in a brilliant ascend- 
ing cadence, another did the same thing by a series of startling chromatic 
intricacies—in short, una voce has been twisted and turned into so many 
thousand different ways that its best frieud can hardly recognise it; in- 
deed, it can only be known by the skeleton which is still preserved in 
some old books as a curiosity. Madame Bishop has her version of it, 
which she delivers in admirable taste, with much grace and archness, 
and witha brilliancy which the extraordinary flexibility of her voice 
reuders delightful to hear. She introduced an ascending and descending 
staccato passage, which was perfection in its way. This song was, of 
course, vociferously encored, and the lady received many bouquets. She 


week. She sang itto our mind better than on the first occasion. Her 
voice was stronger than we ever heard it ; it rang out clear, pure, and 
brilliant, and gave double effect to her fine declamation in the recitative 
and to the rapid passages in the aria. ; 

This piece was encored, ard Madame Bishop was called before the 
curtain. The people all rose up, and waved their hats and handkerchiefs, 
and wreaths and bouquets were thrown upon the stage. We have rarely 
seen such genuine enthusiasm, and we do not think that we affirm too 
much when we say that Madame Bishop has established herself firmly 
in the affections of the people of this city, and that her return, when she 
has fulfilled her engagement at Boston, will be looked for with pleasure 
by thousands 

We will state again our impression of Madame Bishop’s qualifications 
as a singer and an actress. 

Madame Bishop has a voice of soprano quality, with a compass of over 
two octaves, and all the best notes in the region most used in true soprano 
music. It is sweet, touching, and brilliant, with all the power that is ne- 
cessary, consistent with pure style and refined taste. It is intoned with 
a perfection rarely achieved; every interval is reached with great purity 
and undeviating certainty. To say that she never sings out of tune, 
would be absurd, for so delicate an organ as the human voice, 80 suscep- 
tible of every change, can never be perfectly under control. We have 
heard Pasta at times commence so miserably out of tune, that it was 
painful to listen to her ; but these were exceptions, and took nothing from 
her greatness. Sontag, Malibran, Wood, Stephens. Grisi, Persiani, are all 
caught tripping that way some times, but no Peddletonian critic in Europe 
will be found to condemn such artistes on that account. 

Take next Madame Bishop’s method—her recitatives how simple yet 
how impressive—how justly phrased, how finely accented. Her voice 
is delivered without an effort, so that the most complicated and rapid pas- 
sages of execution seem to pour from her throat ina natural flow. She 
is entirely devoid of affectation—she does not anticipate her notes, she 
does not slur all her flowing passages, nor does she indulge in the hack- 
neyed vibrato, in short Madame Bishop has few of the faults of the [talian 
school and all its beauties. As tothe perfection of her finisn we believe 
no one will deny her that; every thing she does displays the same earnest 
sand patient care in the rendering every part equal. ‘This appears to us 
her chief excellence—the uniformity of the whole which leaves little to 
be desired. Her acting is indeed admirable, and displays the same care 
and finish as her musical powers. In tragedy and comedy she is equal- 
ly pure, because she fills with her entire heart the characters which she 
personates. Add to all this, that she is an elegantly formed and hand- 
some woman, with a sparkling eye and a manner eminently feminine 
and winning, and that she isa superb yet tasteful dresser, and we believe 


that the reader will have not an exaggerated portrait of Madame Anna 
Bishop. 


Madame Bishop goes to Boston on Monday next, to perform a short 
engagement, when we believe she will return to the Park and sing a 
few nights, previous to going South. 

The Havana Opera Company have been performing to good houses at 
Castle Garden. We have not been able to attend as yet, but will do so 
next week. —_ 

NEW WORKS. 

Lives of the Necromancers. By Wm. Godwin, author of “ Caleb Williams,” 
&c. Second Edition. Harperand Brothers, New York. Harper and 
Brothers published an edition of this invaluable work some years ago ; the 
imp: @3sion is exhausted, and the present issue will prove acceptable to 
those who have not heretofore been able to procure so valuable an addition 
to their libraries. The subject is treated ina popular manner, with all 
the power of Godwin’s graphic pen; and he has brought to his task an 
extent of antiquarian research, which renders the work invaluable alike 
to the scholar and the general reader. 

Part 4th of Louis the Fourteenth, and the Court of France. By Miss 

Pardoe. Harper und Brothers. New York. We need not recommend 
this delightful picture of the romantic history of the Grande Monarque to 
our readers. It is truly a history wearing the enchanting guise of fiction’ 
exquisitely narrated by a felicitous and graceful pen. 
New Illustrated Josephus. Part 3. A new Translation. By Rev. R. 
Traill, D.D. Harper and Brothers. New York. The third part of this 
standard work is issued by the Harpers; the embellishments and typo- 
graphical execution of this edition render it worthy a place in every 
library. 

Tales in Prose: For the Young. By Mary Howitt. Harper and 
Brothers. New York. The Messrs. Harper have afforded a valuable 
addition to the stock of juvenile literature, in the repablication of these 
tales. They are characterized by all that freshness and purity of feeling 
for which Mary Howitt’s writings are so conspicuous. The stories are 
unusually interesting. 

The Arabian Nights. Illustrated edition. Part 3. New York. C. 5. 
Francis & Co. Messrs. C. 8. Francis & Co. keep up the character of this 
improved edition of the Arabian Tales in each successive number. It 
will form, when completed, an elegant holiday gift for the young. 

Tales of the Spanish Seas. By Henry W. Herbert. New York. Bur- 

gess, Stringer & Co. The adventurous lives of the buccaneers have af. 
forded Mr. Herbert the ground-work for these tales. He has worked up 
his materials with his usual graphic powers of description and artistic 
management of incidents. 
The Iron Chest. A Play in three Acts. By George Colman, the younger. 
No. 67 Modern Standard Drama. Edited by Epes Sargent. New York. 
Berford & Co., Astor House. The best tragic drama written by the 
younger Colman. We wish Mr. Sargent had preserved the original pre- 
face prefixed by the author to the first edition of this play; it is a literary 
curiosity. 

Messrs. Berford & Co. have also issued the first volume of the Mino, 
Drama. 





THE DRAMA. 

Park THeEaTRE.— Madame Anna Bishop terminated her unprecedently 
successful engagement on Wednesday evening with her benefit, when 
thehouse was filled to overflowing with a brilliant audience, such indeed 
as could only be collected at this season by talent of that unequivocal 








dressed this and the preceding character in her usual exquisite taste. 


character Madame Bishop actually possesses. 


Mr. Anderson commenced an engagement on Thursday evening, and 


Her third performance, a scene from Anna Bolena, was of a higher | very injudiciously selected Macbeth as his opening character—the result 


character than the two preceding it. It represents the last and over- 


whelming sorrows of an unfortunate woman, who, raised by her beauty | 


to share the throne of a heartless tyrant, is consigned to the block when 


} . = al 2 . 
that beauty palls upon the senses of her master. From her prison she 


every feeling natural to such a situation powerfully into play. Her pas- 


sions were earnest and life-like developemerms, and not less truthful was | parts of a similar calibre, he only presents diluted imitations of Macready, 


her meek and touching devotion, when in the midst of her sorrowsshe prays 
for her enemies. 


This was rea ly a great piece of acting, and her singing | ness of the stage is concerned, but these personations all lack the distinc- 
was fully equal to her conception of the character. She was warmly ap- | tive individuality of original conception ind geniua-like execution. The 
plauded and called before the curtain. Her fourth piece was the ballad | mannerisms of this gentleman seem to us to be more confirmed each time | 
— ‘On the Banks of the Guadalquiver,” which she has reudered so popu we see him. He elaborates his business, too, most painfully at times 
lar. We need only say that she sang it as exquisitely as usual, and that | this fault was exceedingly prominent in his Macbeth until the audience; | 


it received as usual an enthusiastic encore 


was a poor house—the play inefficiently performed and coldly received 
by the small audience who were induced to attend. Mr. Anderson is a 


very respectable actor in a certain liue of parts; in the youthful herves 


| he wou d make an excellent stock actor in a company such as should be 
beholds ber brother and others led to execution, and shortly after she is | 


called upon to follow them and shure their fate. Madame Bishop brought 


collected on the Park boards ; but in the higher range of Shakspearian 
characters he is wholly incapable of standing his ground in what was once 
| cousidered the first theatre in America. In Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and 


beautifully and artistically rendered, we confess, as far as the mere busi- 


became wearied under the infliction. In plain truth and with all respect 


Her concluding piece was Di tanti polpiti, which we noticed last | for Mr. Anderson’s real talent in his own immediate line of parts, we 





strongly advise him to eschew these attempts at great Shakspearian 
characters in New York. The public do not “ believe in him" in these 
characters, and it is rninous to his own reputation, and equally destruc 
tive to the interests of the theatre, to persevere in thrusting such attempts 
upon the Park audiences. 

We would willingly pass over the performance of Mrs. Jones’s Lady 
Macbeth; we well know the character was almost lost to the stage when 
Mrs Siddons resigned the part; but yeta leading actress should make the 
part of Lady Macbeth at least respectable—that is she should read it un. 
derstandingly, she should so far imbue herself with a knowledge of the 
spirit of the author as to render a performance of the part without outra- 
ging the common proprieties of the stage, or offending the good taste of 
an intellectual audience. We regret to say that Mrs, Jones’s perform. 
ance was open to the charge of all the defects we have enumerated. It 
was Lady Macbeth divested of mind, dignity, or adequate expression. 

We are unwilling to add to the difficulties that must surround Mr. 
Simpson this season, but it really seems imperative ; the press should 
remind the management of the Park that the stock company, as it at pre 
sent stands, is wholly inadequate to present the legitimate with even a 
moderate degree of respectability. The new additions are wholly inca- 
pable of sustaining their position in the metropolitan theatre of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Mr. Dyott appeared for the first time this season as Macduff, and was 
warmly received. Mr. Dyott has improved amazingly during his resi- 
dence among us; he has divested himself, to a great extent, of his provin- 
cial mannerisms, and is now a good, sound, judicious, and capable stock 
actor. 

Mr. Anderson’s engagement extends through the coming- week, and 


we are glad to perceive that he is resuming the line ofcharacters in which 
he is an established favourite. 


Bowery THeatRe.—Mrs. Suaw.—This accomplished actress is going 
through the round of her popular characters at this house, with her ac- 
customed triumphant success. 

There is certainly no actress in this country at the present moment 
who has received the stamp of approbation from “ the million,” to a 
greater extent than Mrs. Slfaw. At the Bowery her star is ever in the 
ascendant; the constant repetition of her favourite characters never tire. 
Each representation seems to add vhe freshness of novelty to them in the 
estimation cfher admirers, and her engagements are only one continu- 
ous round of brilliant successes. There must be decided genius and 
talent in Mrs. Shaw to produce this undeviating success, for mediocrity, 
however it may produce a temporary excitement of public favour, cannot 
retain that favour beyond the transient effervescence of the moment. 

Mrs. Shaw has been abiy supported by Mr. Marshall and tke talented 
young Clarke, who has resumed his position at this theatre expressly to 
lend his valuable aid to this gifted actress. We understand that Mrs, 
Shaw’s engagement will extend through the coming week. 

Patmo’s.—The Ravels are playing a farewell engagement at this house 
with all their usual eclat. 

Castte Garpen.—The Lehman Family have proved highly attrac- 
tive at this favourite resort; it is precisely the character of entertain- 
ment required here, and with the addition of the talented vaudeville 
company, Messrs. French and Heiser need not fear that the public will 
fail to reward their liberal and spirited management. 

CuataamM Tueatre.—Mr. Fletcher is succeeding tolerably well in hig 
new management. The Broughams, and Mr. and Mrs. C. Moward, 
with the aid of Barney Williams, and the stock company, present nightly 
sufficient attractions to fill the house. We understand that an entire 
change of performances will be presented on Monday next. 





The Galway Industrial Society.— We acknowledge the receipt of $1 for 
this useful institution from ‘‘a Lady.”” Also a remittance from Yarmouth 
Nova Scotia. Both have been paid over to the Committee. 





"PARK THEATRE. | —" 
BOKES...cccceceseeees $1 00) = Pit..csccccccsees 2-80 50) Gallery......-seeceeeee 90 2 
Doors open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7h o'clock. 





Mr. Anderson will appear every evening during the week. 
Mr. Anderson’s benefit will be on Friday. aug 2). 


‘ AJANTED, a Lady to teach in a private Santee eb the South (North Carolina), 
three young children, the eldest only 8 years old. 


acg 21—2t. H. K. BERGWYN, Halifax, North Carolina. 





DUCATION.—Rev. R. T. HUDDAR'I’S Classical Schoo! wilil be re-opened after 
the summer vacation, on Monday, September 6th. . 

Two young jads from the age of 14 to 18 will be received as private pupils and board - 
ers. Terms may be known on application, either personally or by etter, 72 East 14tn 
street, between University-place and Fifth Avenue. aug 21—41.@ 

LADY, of many years’ experience, desires a situation in a family to conduct and 
A finish the education of one or more young ladies—or to act as principal in a first- 
rate school. The Lady iscompetent to ry oy an elegant and finished course of Eng- 
lish, also Music and # rench; has lived at the south, anc has no objection toa residence 
there. Any communication will be promptly answered and references of the highest 
standing given. Address Z, care of Mr. Stodart, Piano-forte store, Broadway. 

Salary $600. aug 21—2t. 


bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 
tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufacture of 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for oareing. the business. 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way 
all Linds of hides and skins may be tanned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five percent. in time, and fifty per cent, in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. ; i 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring one, wherethe ole plan was pursued 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has given the highestsatistaction in the different states in which 
it is in use. By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty 
days. upper leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The sub- 
scribers offer for sale single and county rights fur the above, and will afford the most 
liberal facilities io those purchasing state rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties 
and Individuals. A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction wil, it 

required, be furn shed gratis to all purchasers. ‘ 

For further particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 

sr, One ol these machines was exhibited in operdtion at the Great National Fair at 
Washington City june 26 f- 


ROADWAY BATHS.- SWIMMING SCHOOL, 600 Broadway. Ladies’ entrance 
B 134 Crosby-street. Parents and others having care of children, can have them in- 
tructed in this necessary attainment at the large CROTON WaTeR SwimMMING Bats, 

600 Broadway. ; 
| The water iscontinually changing, andis kept ata moderate temperature by means of 
steam pipes. : . 

The gentlemen and boys’ school is under the superintendence of a gentleman daily, 
from 6 to 9 A.M., and 4 to 10 P.M. 

The ladies’ and misses’ school is under the management of a lady from 10 A.M. to 


P.M. 
Bathing Clothing, &c., always on band. For terms by the month or week apply to 
the Bath. jun 19—3m* 


{HE PICTURE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, which has been presented to thesub- 
scribers of the Albion, is coloured in beauti'ul style by W. H. Butler, No. 251 Broad 
way, over Tenney’s Jewelry Store. jul 31—2m*. 





Brairisn Vice CONSULATE, Matamoros, May, 1847, 
R. JAMES GRANT, of Perth, Scotland, having, there is reason to believe, been 
murdered near Serraloo, Mexico, in the month ot Januar y last, his beirs are request. 

ed to make their residence known to Her Britannic Majesty’s Vice Consul at Matamoros. 














jul 31—it. . L. GIFFARD, Vice Consul. 
R. HALL’S Observations on the Causes, Symptoms, and cure of Diseases of the 
THROAT AND LUNGS, ty a new and safe mode of treatment, 100 pp. 8vo. 5th 
Ed., 1647. For sale at 193 Chesnut-street, Philadelphia, and 109 Main-street, Cincinnati 
Office in Cincinnat! from Ist June to Ist November, and in New Orleans thereafter. 
17. 
MudisS DAY PUBLISHED. A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE EYE, with en- 
graviogs, 8vo.; paper covers fifty cents; muslin, seventy-five cents; ey te a 
familiar des ription of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Organs of Vision; Rules for 
the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration of Sight; Remarks on Optics and the 
Use and Abuse of Spectacles, with directions for thei: selection, by JAMES W. POW. 
| ELL, M. D., Oculist, Aurist, &c fo be had at the Author’s, 261 Broadway, corner of 
Warren-street; and of all booksellers. may 22—3m. 
“Cre T ‘ y »w York.—P.A.& L. Delmonico would res 
SLMONICO’S HOTEL, Broadway, New Yo \ 
| ; - : ay inform their friends and the travelling public, that the additions to their 
. ‘ vay. will be completed by the 10th of June, after which date they 
| new Hotel in Broadway, ¥ 
| will be prepared to receive families, as well as single gentlemen, as bereto ore. The 
| Hote! is conducted in the European style. may 23—8m 





UBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, atthe Uffice No. 3 Barclay street, 
wn 4 at by J. 5. BARTLETT, M.D., sole proprietor; ,acd forwarded by the mails 
ofihe same day te all parts of the continent. 





Howes PATENT TANNING MACHINE.—The great saving of time an dt - 
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